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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘¢THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MusIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


OPENING NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
Début of Mdlle de Reszké. Début of Monsieur Vergnet. 


T° ESDAY NEXT, April 19th, will be performed Verpr’s 
ra,‘ AIDA.” Aida, Mdlle de Reszké (her first appearance in England) ; 
Amneris, Mdme Scalchi; Amonasro, Signor Cotogni; Ramfis, Signor Silvestri ; 
and Radamés, M. Vergnet (his first appearance in England). Conductor— 
Signor BEVIGNANI. 
n this occasion the Doors will open at Half-past Seven, and the Opera will 
commence at Eight o’clock. 
Previous to the Opera the National Anthem, ‘“‘God Save the Queen,” will be 


sung. 
Début of Signor Mierzwinsky. 

Tuvurspay, April 21st (Subscription Night, in lieu of Saturday, August 13th), 
Rosstni's Opera, “GUGLIELMO TELL.” Mathilde, Mdlle Valleria ; Guglielmo 
Tell, Signor Cotegni; Walter, 7 de Reszké (his first appearance in that 
character); and Arnoldo, Signor Mierzwinsky (his first appearance in England). 

First Appearance this Season of Mdme Sembrich. 
Début of Signor Sante Athos. 

BaTURDAY, April 23rd, DonizEerri’s Opera, ‘‘ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 
Lucia, Mdme Sembrich (her first appearance this season); Enrico, Signor Sante 
Athos; and Edgardo, Signor Marini. 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, April 16th, 
at Three o'clock. The programme will include Symphonic Poem, ‘The 
Ideals” (Liszt)—first time in England ; Violin Concerto in D minor (Ph, Riiffer) ; 
Symphony, “ Pastoral” (Beethoven). Vocalist—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Solo violin—Herr Waldemar Meyer (his first appearance in England). Con- 
ductor—Mr AuG@ust Manns. Seats, 2s, 6d., 1s, 6d., and 1s,; Admission to 
Concert-room, 6d. 


MR SIMS REEVES’ FAREWELL IN ORATORIO. 


MR SIMS REEVES 


HS the honour to announce that, with the kind assistance 

of the a Albert Hall Choral Society, under the direction of Mr BarnBy, 
he will give BIGHT FAREWELL ORATORIO PERFORMANCES, on the 
following WEDNESDAY Evenings, April 27, May 4, 18, and 25, June 15, 22, and 
29, and on SATURDAY Afternoon, July 9, at the 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
FIRST CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY EveninG, April 27th, 
HANDEL’S “JUDAS MACOABAUS.” 
Principal Artists : 

Mdme CHRISTINE NILSSON, Mdme TREBELLI, 
Mr BSANTLEY, and Mr SIMS REEVES. 


Orchestra and Chorus 1,000, Band of the Coldstream Guards (by permission). 
Organist—Dr STAINER. Conductor—Mr BaRxBr, 


PRICES.—Subscription to the Series of Seven Evening Concerts—Stalls, £4 4s. ; 
Arena Btalls, £8; Boxes, 15 to 30 guineas, Single Tickets—Stalls, 15s.; Arena 
Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony (1st and 2nd rows), 6s.; Other Rows, 4s.; Boxes, 3 to 
5 guineas. Admission, ONE SHILLING. 

Tickets can now be obtained at the usual Agents; Austin’s Office, 8t James’s 
Hall ; and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


TRAVENTI ENDOWMENT FUND. 


UBSCRIBERS to the Fund for placing Francesco TRAVENTI 
(the nephew of the late Signor TRAVENTI) at School, and affording him the 
| cage of preparing himself for a career in life, are respectfully informed that 
le amount received up to this date, viz., £230 5s., has been placed to an 
sary entitled the “ Traventi Endowment Fund,” at the Union Bank, Argyll 
de t, in the names of Giacinta Puzzi and Henry hal nag and can only be 
jo eee by cheques signed by the joint depositors in favour of Francesco 
venti, H. WYLDE, Treasurer. 
April 7th, 1881, 














Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J. L, HATTON, 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music b 
J. — En HATTON. 


Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


MEMORIES SWEET AND SAD. 
A New Edition of this admired Song. 
Words by Mrs, M. A. BAINES. 


Music by W. H. HOLMES. 
: Free by post, 2s. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, 

“The com r has been fortunate in the words, which are pay and lyrical. 
He has fitted the verse with musical phrases at once tuneful and striking.”— 
The Orchestra, 

“The graceful melodiousness of this song, apart from its other merits, will 
surely render it generally popular. Mrs Baines’ verses demand expression and 
varied colouring, and the veteran composer who has essayed the task of 
illustrating her poetry has proved equal to the occasion.” —The Newspaper. 

“Plaintive and refined enough to please the most cultiva' taste.”— The 
Graphic. 

“The lyrics of Mrs Baines have been largely used by composers, and their 
merits are well known. The melody is fresh and spontaneous. The result is a 
song worthy of the voice, the finger, and the mind. "—The Pictorial World, 

«Phe composer is a true musician, and has rightly interpreted the real poetry 
of this song.”— The Brighton Gazette. 

“This song might be made most effective in good hands. These ‘ Memories’ 
are likely to be sunny ones.”— The Court Circular. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 











The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD The Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877" 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 


La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 


AND SONS 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, SOSTENENTE PIANO 5 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurrus Beneprcr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHuBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881.— 
The SECOND CONCERT (R. Schumann’s Compositions forming the first part 
of the programme), will take place on April 21, due notice of which will 
be forwarded to Members and Subscribers. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of 
joining the Society may have Prospectuses on application to H. G. HopPER, 
Hon. S8ec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Principal—Mr LaNspoWNE OoTTELL. New Branches—313, OXFORD STREET, 
and MyppELTON Hatu. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (a fund having been 
set apart for this purpose). Opera Rehearsals weekly, under the direction of 
Maxime de Nevers. Candidates address the Secretary (enclosing addressed 
envelope), 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


\ JANTED, a few BOYS, of respectable parentage, for 
Church Choir near Temple Bar. Must have good voices, and some 

knowledge of music, and undertake regular attendance at two Sunday services ; 

Thursday evening ditte with choir practice; and one additional week-evening 

practice if required. In return, a thorough plain education will be given free, at 

}—emeong 7 school in parish. Write to “‘Oraanist,” City Club, Ludgate 
reus, E.C, 











ORGANIST WANTED. 
ROOM PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
WANTED a thoroughly efficieut ORGANIST, who will also be expected to 
undertake the management of the Choir Arrangements. Apply by letter, not 
later than April 26th, stating Qualifications, Salary, &c., to Mr FRANKLIN, 
Glossop Road. 





NOTICE. 
M4 DAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will RETURN to London early in May, and requests all letters to 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W. 


. “SOMEBODY KNOWS!” ss 
* QOMEBODY KNOWS!” By Sarytoy-Dotsy. Words by 
EDWARD OXENFORD. Sung by MADAME ENRIQURZ, with immense 
success and always encored.—KEPPEL & Co., 221, Regent Street, London. 


“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 


“SOME NIGHT,” and Hore Tempre’s “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN 
BAY,” at all his Engagements during the Season. 


NTRODUCTORY and CONCLUDING VOLUNTARIES, 
arranged for either Organ, Harmonium, or Pianoforte. Edited by 
F. ARCHER, 
Introduetory Voluntary... F. Archer 
Do. do... = L, Wély 
A. Hesse 
W. Russell 
Batiste 
... Kittel 
ae Batiste 
..A. G. Thiele 
sat F. Peel 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

London: OuNINGHAM Boosrky & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, W. ; 

and all Book and Music Sellers. 











«.. Witska 
J. Battishil! 
.. J, G, Walter 
Samuel Wesle 

«+ W. Russell 

sod Hoepner 
...8imon Sechter 

. F. H. Bartholemon 
; F, Archer 


Concluding Voluntary... 
Do. do... 


RIST and FINGER GYMNASTICS, for Students of 
the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By A. LEFFLER ARNIM. Testimonials of 
approval from Messieurs Hallé, Brinley Richards, Papini, O'Leary, and others, 


Price 3s., cloth gilt; 2s., stiff paper; at Czerny’s, Oxford Street ; Cramer’s, 
Regent Street; or of the Author, 11, York Place, W. 





Just Published, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth (postage 5d.). 
RACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING. By W. E. Dickson, 
M.A., Precentor of Ely Cathedral. With numerous Illustrations. 
London: Crossy, Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, B.0. 


Just Published. 
TA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


Quatre Mains. Par Ia@nace Gipsone. Price 4s. London: J 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. ane ee 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jesste Royp TT errr 

(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d.) i 
“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sungby MrJoun Gross ...  ... 48. 
“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jesse Royp = a 








London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


; : as “HER VOICE.”’ 
“ GFER VOICE.” Tenace Grssonv’s popular Song (poetry 
by “4 Seldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enaiquez, is published 

hy Diwean Divison & Co., 244, Regent Street. W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
*“*A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London; Duxcan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 





, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
- Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. a 
Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine 2 Out} a Paris: Passage du Grand 
ery, é 5 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. ScHERZO.—‘‘ Second Attempt ” 
2, ANDANTE.—“‘ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo.—*‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The composer of this piece, while declining to apologize for its title and 
design, calls attention to the fact that the greatest classical eomposers have now 
and then employed their powers in depicting grotesque and comical scenes and 
actions; and he goes on to express a wish that ‘composers would use other 
means than trashy dance tunes and comic songs for the expression of the 
ludicrous.’ Dance tunes ought certainly not to be ‘ trashy.’ But if the ludicrous 
is to be expressed at all in singing, it is difficult to see how it could be more 
appropriately—or indeed otherwise—expressed than through a comic song. 
Without following Mr Elliot in his theories on the subject of the comic in music, 
we may congratulate him on having fairly carried out his main idea, which is to 
the effect that in music, as in other arts, the comic need not be commonplace 
nor the ridiculous vulgar, The ‘ Bicycle Sonata’ is in four movements ; the first 
(allegro) represents or suggests the bicyclist’s first endeavour; the second 
(andante) paints his despair and return; the third (scherzo) depicts his second 
attempt ; while in the fourth i(rondo finale) his ultimate success is celebrated. 
Mr Elliot writes well for the pianoforte; and though his sonata would have 
been just as effective if calletl by any other name, or if not named at all, it is 
quite possible that ‘its very original title and design may secure for it an extra 
amount of popularity.”— Pan. 








By 





Just Published. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


THIRD REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon, the Countess of CHARLEMONT.) 


By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“No more graceful and charming composition than the ‘ Maiden’s Dream,’ 
by Lillie Albrecht, has emanated from the prolific pen of this you —_ and 
composer than this third reverie now under notice. The da‘ nty ff le piece in 
G is such a one as may well be dwelt upon ‘for its grace and freshness, and for 
the tender vein of sentiment which it manifests throughout. The reverie is as 
well adapted for et purposes as it is for performance in the drawing-room.” 
—The News of the World, 





Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 


Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘ The indefatigable Sir Julius. who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodie 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appeenpriohe music, Less than this could searcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more,”—FPan, 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Monday evening last saw the close of Mr Arthur Chappell’s 
twenty-third season, and if the adage, “ All's well that ends well,” 
may be applied to concert-giving, the manager has reason to hold 
himself fortunate. A greater crowd never gathered in St Jaraes’s 
Hall on any like occasion. Very many people, indeed, were turned 
from the doors, after every available place, including the organ- 
gallery, had been occupied, while on a par with the vastness of 
the assembly was its enthusiasm. We sincerely trust, and are 
anxious to believe, that the character of the season as a whole 
was in keeping with its termination, but of one thing it is easy 
to be sure, namely, that at no previous time has Mr Chappell 
catered more successfully in the highest interests of music. His 
programmes have been models of their kind, not unmindful of 
novelty, but including nothing for novelty’s sake alone, and his 
executants have all been artists in that high and true sense of 
the term which embraces art first of all. Amid much that is 
depressing in musical things, Mr Chappell’s policy and its success 
speak words of hope. There are yet some amongst us who, edu- 
cated above the worship of “stocks and stones,” have not bowed 
the knee to the Baal whose service is incoherence and spasms. 
(Hoch !—Dr Blivge.) 
As usual, the closing concert, though not announced as for the 
director’s benefit, had a special character in the augmented number 
of its artists and the enlarged dimensions of its programme. The 
idea is a good one, which, on such occasions, gives each leading 
performer a solo, since it affords the audience an opportunity of 
paying personal compliments, grateful alike to those who bestow 
and those who receive. Respecting this there could be no possible 
doubt on Monday evening. Mdme Schumann, Herr Joachim, 
and Signor Piatti were applauded, as the turn of each came round, 
with a zest and a persistence that spoke volumes for public 
appreciation of their work during the season, and, we may well 
believe, implied the form of gratitude understood as a sense of 
favours to come, Mdme Schumann selected as her solo her husband’s 
“ Carneval,” omitting two or three numbers, so as to bring the work 
within due limits. It may be rash tosay that she never played this 
beautiful but difficult music better ; it is only just to declare that 
no one living could have played it so well. With extraordinary 
power and facility the gifted lady interpreted the thoughts of the 
great man with whom her fame, as well as her life, is identified, 
and every phrase stood out sharp and clear. Herr Joachim, on 
his part, was satisfied to associate himself with Herr Straus in 
Spohr’s duet in A minor for two violins, and with Miss Zimmer- 
mann in a selection from Brahms’ second set of Hungarian Dances, 
Unfortunately, success was, in both instances, marred by the 
accident of a broken string; but Herr Joachim, a string breaking 
at every page, would be Herr Joachim still, with all the splendid 
qualities that endear him to us. Herr Straus appeared to much 
advantage in Spohr’s duet; indeed, we are far from sure that as 
regards the accompaniment which passed from artist to artist, he 
had not the advantage over his illustrious colleague. Signor 
Piatti’s solo was Veracini’s Jaryo and allegro in F—a work always 
made welcome by his surpassing talent. The execution of the 
largo left no room for the imagination to conceive anything finer. 
Tone, phrasing, expression, intonation—all were the acme of 
purity and beauty. So thought the audience, from whose boister- 
ous expressions of delight the modest Italian seemed glad to escape. 
Miss Zimmermann contributed to the programme a Gigue in B 
flat by Bach, and Scarlatti’s Presto in D—the latter most brilliantly 
layed, and made none the less interesting by a curious and clever 
imitation of harpsichord effect in certain passages. This elicited 
very warm applause. There is only to add that the opening 
uartet was Beethoven’s in E flat (Op. 74), and that Mdlle Louisa 
k sang Mozart’s “ Dove sono” excellently, obtaining an encore, 
afterwards, in Schubert’s “ Margaret at the Wheel,” but substitu- 
Ing a Swedish air. 

The concerts, it is announced, will be resumed in November 
next. Of course they will, and in many Novembers following. 
Hd 4 - best set-off for musical people against the winter’s 








Wermar.—Die Windsbraut, a new choral work, has been per- 
formed. The text is by Em. Geibel, the music by Meyer-Olbersleben, 
a student at the Grand-Ducal School of Music. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We have aforetime pointed out the value which might be given to 


| the public concerts of this institution, through the production of 


works not likely to be heard under any other auspices. On Saturday 
evening, in St James’s Hall, the fact spoke for itself with clearness 
and emphasis; amateurs then and there enjoying an opportunity, 
denied since 1762, of hearing a large part of Handel’s secular oratorio, 
Semele, This work, as students of musical biography well know, 
was composed in 1743, the libretto being an adaptation of an opera- 
book by Congreve. Its subject belongs to mythological lore, and 
deals with the loves of Jupiter and Semele, the hopeless passion of 
Ino for Athamas, Semele’s betrothed, and the intervention of the 
god, who frustrates the unwilling marriage of his earthly inamorata 
with Athamas, by sending an eagle to carry the bride away. Un- 
successful in operatic form, the story lends itself well enough to the 
manner of an oratorio, and Handel deals therewith in a very masterful 
way. Seeing that the work has been issued in a cheap form, and that 
attention is now drawn to it, we shall probably soon have to note a 
performance complete. Let it suffice now to commend the choice of 
a part for Saturday’s concert, and to approve the manuer in which 
the selected numbers were performed. All that skill and care could 
do was done to perfect the rehabilitation of a work neglected for a 
hundred and twenty years. The solos were entrusted to Misses 
Thudichum, Lewis, and Mackenzie, Messrs Southcote and Pierpoint, 
whose efforts were distinctly those of promising young artists. The 
study of composition at the Royal Academy of Music was illustrated 
in the course of the evening by several works, among them a clever 
and suggestive overture, Amgiad and Assad, by Mr Percy Stranders; 
and a ‘‘ Credo,” by Miss Maud V. White, in which the undoubted 
talent of that lady took a very striking and impressive form. Should 
Miss White shape her future course by the steady radiance of great 
masters, and not be decoyed by the Jack-o’-lanterns that haunt every 
young composer’s path in these times of cheap and flashy music, she 
may yet do surprising things, and falsify Dr von Biilow’s dictum 
anent female musicians. The executive skill of the Academy students 
received more or less satisfactory manifestation at the hands of Mr 
B. Davies, Misses Mary Beare, Florence Norman, Spencer Jones, and 
Effie Clements (vocalists); Misses Lucy Ellam, E. Foskett, and 
Alice Barton (pianists), Mr Whitehouse (violoncello), and Master 
Thomas Barker (harp). As conductor, Mr W. Shakespeare further 
justified the choice which invested him with his present great re- 
sponsibility. In that position it is clear that he knows what to do 
and how to do it.—D. 7. 





The following is the programme:—The First Part of Semele 
(Handel); Overture, MS., Amgiad and Assad (Arabian Nights) 
(Percy Stranders, student); Recitativo ed Aria, “‘ Zeffiretti lusin- 
hieri,” Jdomeneo (Mozart)—Ilia, Miss Mary Beare; Rondo, from 
ncerto in B minor yg ee I para Miss Lucy Ellam, pupil 
of Mr F. B. Jewson; Andante Lento, from Concerto in D minor 
(Piatti)—violoncello, Mr Whitehouse, pupil of Signor Piatti; Credo, 
MS. (Maude V. White, Mendelssohn scholar)—solos by Mrs Irene 
Ware, Miss Annie Grey, Mr Robertson, and Mr Bantock Pierpoint : 
Recitative and Air, ‘‘I will extol Thee,” Hli (Sir Michael Costa) — 
Hannah, Miss Florence Norman ; Barcarolle and Presto, from Con- 
certo in F minor, Op. 19 (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett)—pianoforte, 
Miss Elizabeth Foskett (pupil of Mr W. A. Macfarren); Recitativo 
ed Aria, ‘‘ Alma soave,” Maria di Rohan (Donizetti)—Chalais, Mr 
B. Davies ; Recitativo ed Aria, ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti,” Tancredi (Ros- 
sini)—Tancredi, Miss M. Spencer Jones; Andante and Rondo, MS. 
(Alice Borton, student)—pianoforte, Miss Alice Borton, pupil of Mr 
Wingham; Aria, ‘‘In questo semplice,” Betly (Donizetti)—Betly, 
Miss Effie Clements; Andantino and Allegro Moderato, from Concerto 
in B flat (John Thomas)—harp, Master Thomas Barker, pupil of Mr 
John Thomas ; Overture, Figaro (Mozart). 








Vincenzo Jacovacct, manager of the Teatro Apollo, died in Rome 
on the 30th March. He was one of the most characteristic figures 
in the Eternal City. The recollection of the first performance of 
many an opera subsequently famous is connected with his name, 
and, for the last half century, there was scarcely a celebrated artist 
or any oe at all eminent, who was not at some time engaged 
by him. He has left very little property, and fears are entertained 
that in consequence of his death the Apollo will be closed. 

Leresic.—The Gewandhaus Season was brought to a close on the 
31st ult. The programme of the twenty-second and last concert 
was thus constituted :—Part J. Symphony in D major (No. 2 of 
Breitkopf and Hirtel’s edition), Haydn ; Introduction and “‘ Allegro 
appassionato,” Concerto for Piano, Schumann (performed by Carl 
Reinecke) ; Serenade (No. 2, F major), for string-band, Volkmann ; 
Pianoforte Solos (from Op. 157), composed and performed by Carl 
Reinecke.—Part IJ, Symphony in C minor, No. 5, Beethoven, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
According to the prospectus just issued by Mr Mapleson, this 


house will open for the season on Saturday, May 7--eight days earlier | | 
than last year. The subscription, however, is, now as then, for | 


twenty nights, and presumably there will be a more extended series 
of the ‘‘extra performances” which the manager so much affects. 
We have to note considerable changes in the list of artists engaged, 
among them a marked reduction of numbers. In 1880 Mr Mapleson 
announced seventeen sopranos and contraltos, whereas now he 
promises but ten. But this does not necessarily imply loss of real 
strength. Far better a few performers known to be good than 
many whose antecedents are doubtful. Those who have disappeared 
from the soprano ranks are Mesdames Crosmond, Marie Roze, Robin- 
son, and Swift; Miss Minnie Hauk; Mdlles Marimon, Martinez, 
Nevada, and Caroline Sala. This is a comprehensive sweep, indepen- 
dent of the fact that some whose names were in the former prospectus 
did not sing ; but the vacant places are to be filled in part by Mdlles 
Lehmann, Dotti, and Ricci, The sopranos whose names reappear 
are Mesdames Christine Nilsson and Gerster, Mdlle Vanzandt and 
Valerga. From the contraltos we miss the very useful Mdme 
Lablache, whose Marta (Faust) will not soon be replaced. Miss 
Cary is also wanting, the loss in this instance being nominal, since 
her promised rentrée last year did not take place. On the other 
hand, Mdlle Tremelli comes back to join the never absent artist, 
Malle Trebelli, who is so nearly her namesake. Mdlle Anna de 
Belocca also returns to the troupe of her first English manager. 
The tenors not re-engaged are Mr Candidus, Signors Tecchi and 
er to replace whom no attempt whatever seems to have been 
made, In this department the season’s work will fall upon Mr 
Maas, Signors Campanini, Fancelli, and Runcio, M. Roudil vanishes 
from among the baritones, an old acquaintance—Signor Rota—taking 
his place, alongside Signors del Puente and Galassi; while Herr 
Behrens, Signors Ordinas, Papini, and Foli have been removed from 
the list of basses, two strangers—Signors Corsini and Novara—coming 
in their stead. Signors Nannetti and Monti return. From these 
particulars it appears that Mr Mapleson offers scarcely anything to 
those who are curious about new artists. Such persons, however, 
need not despair. The manager is never bound down to the letter 
of his prospectus, and if he often promises more than he performs, 
he sometimes performs more than he promises. Last year, for 
example, Signors Nannetti and Ravelli were on the stage, though 
not in the printed scheme, and this year Mr Mapleson may again 
play unsuspected trump cards. In the department of ballet, Mdme 

avalazzi resumes the premiére place, while the duties of chef d’orches- 
tre are divided between Signors Arditi and Franco Faccio, conductor 
at the Milan Scala, and head of the splendid band which represented 
Italy at the latest Paris Exhibition. 

Last year Mr Mapleson announced the names of three operas, and 
bound himself to produce two of them. This year he definitely 
promises one only — Rossini’s Semiramide, with Mdme Nilsson’s 
assumption of the title rdle for the first time. Mefstofele, we are 
told, will be a ‘‘comparative novelty,” and the remark is quite true. 
The prospectus then goes on to say, ‘‘Also a new grand opera, in 
three acts, entitled // Rinnegato, music by Baron Bodog-Orezy.” 
Obscurity envelopes the precise significance here of the word “also.” 
It follows the assertion that Me/istofele will be a comparative novelty, 
but this remark cannot apply to Jl Rinnegato, which has never been 
heard amongst us. The prospect of the Baron’s opera is therefore a 
vague one, and we must wait for the course of events to define it, 
cheered by the thought that, as J/ Rinnegato was announced last 
year with no ‘‘cast,” and is now reannounced in connection with 
the name of Mdme Gerster, one step forward has been taken. 
Looking at the prospectus generally, the absence of novelty, both as 
regards operas and artists, is very striking. From the répertoire, 
however, it is easy to select old works that make new ones super- 
fluous. Here area few of them—JI Barbiere, Le Nome di Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, Faust, Fidelio, Il Flauto Magico, Lohengrin, Oberon, 
Aida, &.—D. T. 








Scaria of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has been singi 
the Stadttheater, Knigeberg. : “ee 

Brr_in.—Mdme Mallinger and Herr Niemann have bid farewell 
for the season to the Royal Operahouse.—Departing from the 
principle it has hitherto observed, of restricting itself exclusively 
to sacred music, the Singakademie will shortly perform a secular 
oratorio, Alarich, book by Arthur Fitger, music by G. Vierling. 

CaRACAS (VENEZUELA),—The new operahouse, named after the 
President, Teatro Guzman Blanco, was opened by that high 
functionary on New Year’s Day, when the Italian company played 
Il Trovatore, a new English soprano, Miss Cripps, sustaining the 
part of Leonora, 
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A PROPHECY. 
To Pencerdd Guffyn. 





isthetic Eliza and the Philistines of Peckham. 
Otto Beard. 








INTERROGATORY—REPLY—COMMENT. 


{ ABRAHAM SADOKE SILENT (FAFNER).—Hast du Ueber- 
muth ? 

PoLKAw (SIEGFRIED).—Muth und Uebermuth—was weiss 
ich ? 

DisHLEy (Woran).—‘‘ Was weiss ich?” Warp-anchor !— 
And yet art thou of my fibre. J.J. has vanished, like an 
arrow in the noon. eo him a constellation? Then 
canst thou gaze on him only through darkened binoculars. 

Dtto Beard. 











MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 

At the last concert of the Philharmonic Society (in the Etablis- 
sement, April 8), Herr Reichardt provided a highly attractive 
programme, Everyone among the large audience was pleased 
and convinced that the Société would resume proceedings in the 
winter and enliven the dull season at Boulogne once more, The 
overtures to Le Domino Noir and Leonora—(whose Leonora, Paer’s 
or Beethoven’s ?—Dr Blinge.)—headed the first and second parts, 
and went smoothly in spite of the mixture of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals in the orchestra. “ La tris » (Hanssens), was sung 
with effect by male voices only; while two choruses “ Prés du 
Fleuve étranger” (Gounod), and “ Adieu aux Jeunes Maries ” 
(Meyerbeer), were well rendered by the amateurs of both sexes. 
Mdme Watto, from the concerts Pasdeloup in Paris, was the soloist, 
and sang “J’ai perdu mon Eurydice” (Gluck), “ Ah mon fils,” 
from Le Prophéte,a “Pritre” by Gounod, and the Brindisi from 
LIucrezxia Borgia. 

The great treat of the evening was the performance on the 
violin of the renowned Camille Sivori, whose brilliant execution, 
fine tone, phrasing, and genuine artistic taste are worth a very 
long journey to enjoy. His pieces were “ Adagio Réligioso” 
(Sivori) ; Rondo, “ La Clochette” (Paganini) ; “ Romance sans 
paroles,” an exquisitely graceful composition) ; a berceuse, “ Dors 
mon Enfant” (both from his own pen); and “ Introduction et 
mouvement perpétuel,” which not only brought out his talent as 
a great executant, but also as a composer—indeed, there was so 
much applause that Sivori had to come forward and play the well 
known “ Carneval de Venice.” 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 12th April. X. T. R. 








Art last a work by the much-talked-of Signor Ponchielli has 
been heard in this country. An English version of his opera, 
I Promessi Sposi, was produced in Birmingham a week ago by the 
Carl Rosa Company, the leading members of which took part in 
the performance. It was received with great favour—which, 
perhaps, may lead to its introduction at one of our London 
Italian houses. 

BaRcELONA.—The programme of the sixth concert conducted by 
Ferdinand Hiller comprised :—Overture to Der Freischiitz ; Frag- 
ments from Schumann’s Manfred ; ‘‘Traumbild,” a fantasia (O. 
Klauwell) ; Overture to Demetrius (Hiller); A major Symphony 
(Mendelssohn); extracts from The Demon (A. Rubinstein); and 
grand Leonore Overture (Beethoven). 


DiissELDoRF.—This year’s Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
will be held here on the 5th, 6th, and 7th June, under the joint 
direction of Julius Tausch and Niels Gade. The Danish com- 
poser will conduct only his own works. The programme includes 
Suite in D major, No. 3 (Bach) ; Samson (Handel) ; Symphony in A 
major, No. 7 (Beethoven); Lobgesany (Mendelssehn) ; Fion, Sym- 
phony in B flat major, for chorus, solo, and orchestra, and overture 
to Michael Angelo (Gade). Among the artists will be Mdme Sachs- 
Hofmeister, from Leipsic; Mdlle Marianne Brandt, from Berlin ; 
Winkelmann and Gura, from Hamburgh; and Norman-Néruda 
(from everywhere—Dr blinge), 
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BEETHOVEN'S LATER YEARS.* 
(Continued from page 229. ) 
LAST ANNOYANCES, 


We have related how, on his brother’s death, the subject of 
these memoirs claimed the right of watching over his nephew, 
and got himself appointed the latter’s guardian, despite the 
opposition of Carl van  Beethoven’s widow. Meanwhile, 
the boy grew up, and, despite the care with which 
his uncle had had him educated, scarcely seemed likely 
to do his uncle credit. He was now a tall young man, rather 
good-looking, but of a fickle and frivolous disposition. A. faithful 
trieud of the wine shops, he cultivated the noble game of billiards 
with an amount of assiduity he was far from devoting to his 
studies. But the hour had arrived for him to enter at the 
University, as Beethoven, tenacious in his projects, still dreamed 
he should make of the scapegrace a scholar who would one day 
shed fresh lustre on his glorious name. But, immediately the 
young student attended the philosophical course, these illusions 
began to vanish, for it was with great difficulty that, at the end 
of the first six months of 1825, Carl could go up to pass his 
examinations. Spring having arrived, Beethoven resolved to 
instal himself once more at Baden. A villegiatwra was the more 
necessary, because he had just had an attack of his usual illness, 
inflammation of the bowels, which caused him much suffering and 
condemned him to long hours of inactivity. It was the prelude 
to the illness which was soon to lay himin the tomb. While he 
was gone to seek in pure country air the recovery of his strength, 
Beethoven was compelled to send his nephew to a sort of boarding 
house in the neighbourhood of the University. This was tanta- 
mount to throwing the reins on the youth’s neck, but there was 
no other course left. It is hardly necessary to say that Car] lost 
no time in taking undue advantage of his liberty. The lectures 
of the Faculty were shirked in favour of cannons, so that at the 
end of the second half of the scholastic year he was a very 
respectable performer on the green cloth. While Carl was 
indulging in this pursuit, his uncle, credulous like all honest 
hearts, fancied the young gentleman was buried in his studies. 
He was surprised, it is true, at not seeing him come over to Baden 
on holidays, and felt hurt in his affection; but he naively 
attributed his nephew's absence to excessive zeal for study, and 
excused his boy’s neglecting him for the benefit of work. 


“I am delighted, my dear son,” Beethoven wrote, ‘‘to find you 
are pleased with your new condition, but I had some difliculty in 
recognizing your handwriting. I certainly ought to pay attention 
only to the sense of what you say, and the important part of your 
letter is the contents, but at the same time you should be a little 
careful about your hand. If it is too difficult for you to get away, 
stop in Vienna. However, if you can manage to come and see me 
now and then I shall feel pleased, for I like to have in my exile a 
friendly heart near me, I embrace you cordially.” 

It was not long, however, ere the truth was discovered and 
Beethoven changed his key. 

‘“‘Am I again a victim of the blackest ingratitude? Must the 
bonds uniting us be severed? Let it be so,then! All impartial 
persons will condemn you. . . If the compact we made is a burden 
to you, let us dissolve it. Heaven’s will he done! I abandon you 
to divine justice; as for me,I shall have performed all my duty 
and shall appear without trembling before the supreme Judge.” 


But his heart, easily touched, quickly returned to more tender 
sentiments, 

‘‘ Endeavour to follow the dictates of moderation. Your happiness 
will crown my efforts ; do not forge your misfortune with your own 
hand. Be sincere and careful in your expenditure. Follow the 
advice of your guide and father. Have confidence in him, All he 
does is exclusively directed to your moral and material good. Be 
always my dearly beloved son! How horribly dissonant it would 
be, if you continued to repay me with hypocrisy, as they would 
have me believe you do,” 


At other times we have complaints and prayers which are really 
touching : 

‘He who did not give you life but who preserved it, he who, with 
more than a father’s care, has watched over the development of your 
— = heart, earnestly begs you to return to the path of justice 
an ru a ” 





* From Le Meénestrel, 








And with what affecting kindness he can pardon the erring son 
at the first word of repentance : 


‘‘Oh, come to my arms, and not a word of reproach shall escape 
my lips. With the affection which I have entertained for you from 
your infancy, you shall be received by a father. We will decide 
together, while chatting like two old friends, what it is necessary to 
do in respect to your future. I pledge my word of honour that I 
will say nothing which can afflict you. After all, of what use would 
lamentations now be? Come soon, come soon, to your father’s 
devoted heart.” 


All this kindness and indulgence was destined to meet with 
no return. However blinded he was by his love for this un- 
worthy young man, the truth could not fail to be at last known, 
and Beethoven soon had to admit that all his care would be use- 
less. He was under the necessity of giving up all the dreams in 
which he had fondly indulged, and take Carl away from the 
University. The young scamp, too, now manifested an invincible 
repugnance for philosophy, and suddenly felt a decided vocation 
for trade. After consulting his best friends, and notably Breuning, 
who, after being long separated, had recently been reconciled wit 
the companion of his childhood, Beethoven decided on complying 
with Carl’s desire, by sending him to a special institution to pre- 
pare him for the calling of a merchant. The institution was a 
very long way from the lodgings in which Beethoven had estab- 
lished himself after his return from Baden. Incessantly looking 
out for a place to suit him, the Master had taken quarters on the 
second floor of a large and very airy house, in the Wahring suburb 
and opposite the ramparts of Vienna. It was an old monastery, 
known as the Schwarzspanierhaus, or “House of the Black 
Spaniards,” from the nationality and sombre costume of the monks 
who bnilt it. The place was well chosen and thoroughly in keep- 
ing with him who had sought refuge there. ‘Ihe front, turned 
towards the south, had before it a vast horizon in which the streets 
and monuments of the great city rose in tiers one above the 
other. To the left, the eye beheld the Leopold suburb and the 
large trees of the Prater; on the right, the view was closed by 
the red house where Stephan von Breuning, the composer's oldest 
friend, resided. Not wishing to condemn Carl to such a long walk 
every day, and feeling that the watch he might keep ovef him 
would be insufficient, Beethoven installed thé young man in the 
house of the sub-director of the school he was going to attend, and, 
to give the honourable professor greater authority over his boarder 
made the professor a partner with himself in the rights and 
duties of guardianship, These wise precautions were, un‘ortun- 
ately, not destined to produce any satisfactory result. The demon 
of perversity had ensconced himself in the young man’s soul and 
nothing could cast him out. Feeling that his scandalous con- 
duct would, in the end, tire out his benefactor, and fearing the 
lecture he would bring down on himself the day his uncle was 
compelled to pay the debts he had contracted, Carl resolved on 
escaping all recrimination by getting rid of life. THe pur- 
chased a pair of pistols, therefore, started for Baden, and, having 
ascended the steps leading to the summit of the ruins of Raulhen- 
stein, applied the barrels to his temples, pulled the triggers, and 
fell bathed in his blood. On hearing of this event, Beethoven 
stazgered as though struck by lightning, His despair may be 
imagined, Not contented with having disappointed all his hopes, 
the young man, whom he had petted and caressed, had inflicted 
on him the most cruel and the most unexpected blow. Carl, 
however, was only wounded; one of the pistols had, no doubt, 
missed fire, and the ball from the other had glided along the 
skull. He was picked up and conveyed to the hospital. It was 
tere that Beethoven saw him, and, despite his too legitimate 
causes of complaint, could not even then treat him with 
severity. But the police were not so easy, Carl’s inconsiderate 
act came under the Austrian penal code, and he left the hospital 


only to be taken to prison. By dint of entreaties, Beethoven — 


succeeded in getting him set at liberty, but on condition of his 
quitting Vienna without delay. Whither, however, was he to 
go? Johann van Beethoven offered the youth an asylum on his 
estate at Gneixendorf, situated near Krems, on the Danube. On 
several previous occasions, the proud owner had wanted to do the 
honours of his domain to his brother, but the master, who did 
not agree even with him, entertained a decided repugnance for 
his wife; he had constantly refused the invitations which he 
received, and which, by the way, were by no means disinterested, 
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In the present instance, however, he had to overcome his aversion. 
During his absence, Stephan von Breuning was to take the neces- 
sary steps to get Carl received into a regiment as cadet; for, after 
renouncing the liberal arts and trade, this hairbrained reprobate 
now felt an irresistible inclination for the career of arms, Thanks 
to the influence possessed by the great name of Beethoven, 
Breuning’s exertions were crowned with success, and the new 
cadet, equipped at his uncle’s expense, was placed, through the 
instrumentality of Field-Marshal Baron von Stutterheim, in a 
company of infantry, stationed at Iglau. It was to this superior 
officer that the Quartet in C sharp Minor was dedicated as a mark 
of gratitude. 

Beethoven’s stay at (ineixendorf lasted from the end of October 
to the end of November. As he had foreseen as a consequence of 
the frequency with which he was brought into contact with them, 
his brother and his sister-in-law caused him nothing but annoy- 
ance and vexation. Lodged in an icy-cold room, which the 
rigour of the season rendered uninhabitable, fed on coarse food, 
seasoned with bouts of nagging, which frequently degenerated 
into violent disputes, Beethoven contracted in this house the 
germs of the illness which was to carry him off. We shall pre- 
sently see how he left. 

(To be continued. ) 





Fifty members of the Scala orchestra, Milan, headed by their 
conductor, Signor Faccio, recently gave a concert at Novara, for the 
family of the late Carlo Mercadante, Town Bandmaster. 

New Yorxr.—The first ‘‘ Recital” of Mr George W. Morgan, the 
eminent organist, and his daughter, Miss Maud Morgan (harpist), 
at Chickering Hall, drew a large and sympathetic audience. A 
feature of the concert—perhaps its chief feature—was the singing 
of Mdme Anna Bishop, who gave a recitative and air from King’s 
Intercession. Mdme Bishop is an artist on whose powers time seems 
to have little effect. Her voice, of course, is no longer what it was 
when she entered the profession—so long ago that we scarcely care to 
remember when; but if wear and tear and the lapse of years have 
wrought some changes, she has meanwhile gained valuable experience, 
and perfected a style which even at first must have been singularly 
good. A famous comedian said that no woman learns to act Shak- 
spere properly until she is too old to act him at all, for by the time 
she has acquired the needed experience youth and beauty are gone, 
and the requisite illusion is no longer possible. Something like this 
is true of the singer. A genuine artist never stops studying, and it 
is just when the powers of intellect and feeling are ripest that the 
voice begins to go. But to those who have enough musical know- 
ledge, the singing of such an artist as Mdme Bishop is always a 
lesson. Her perfect finish, admirable judgment, and thoroughly 
artistic expression invariably charms, and are of the greatest value 
to the rising generation, to whom they should serve as examples. 
Mr Morgan’s organ pieces were well chosen, and Miss Morgan played 
— harp pieces with skill and excellent taste—New York Daily 

rune, 

Vienna.—Léo Delibes’ Jean de Nivelle has been performed with 
success at the Imperial Operahouse. The composer, who had per- 
sonally superintended the production of his work, was called on 
several times.—In the course of a representation of Lohengrin, 
Mdme Ehnn was taken so ill that she could scarcely get through 
the first act, and, as there was no one to take her place, the rest of 
the opera had to be given with her scenes cut out.—MdJle Strauss, 
whose engagement has two years to run, petitioned the management 
to let her off, in order that, by getting engaged at a smaller theatre, 
she might extend her repertory. The management have granted her 
leave of absence for one year, and she has accepted an engagement 
for that period at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe.—The concert 
given in the large room of the Musical Union for the benefit of the 
Conservatory was not especially favoured. The artists appeared 
punctually at the appointed hour, but the audience was by no 
means numerous. ‘‘Mdme Norman-Néruda,” says the Siynale, 
‘opened the proceedings with Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
- once more gave proof of her oft-praised eminent powers, Her daring 

staccato-runs evoked a storm of applause, in which the orchestra, 
with Hellmesberger at their head, took part. Mdme Trebelli sang 
the well-known Orpheus Air (‘Che fard senza Euridice !’), and Mr 
Charles Hallé played Beethoven’s E flat major Concerto in a 
thoroughly accomplished manner; he is every inch a gentle- 
man (‘jeder Zoll cin Gentleman’), His touch is faultless; his 





runs, scales, and shakes are pearl-like. The band was made up of 
the most various elements, from the youngest conductor to members 
of Strauss’s orchestra ” , 








BIRDS OF SPRING AND SUMMER, &c. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

If the migration of birds could assure us of the succession of the 
seasons, we ought to feel certain that spring was here. The swallow 
has made haste to come, and stray martens are to be seen flitting in 
the sunshine along the face of cliffs and sandbanks. Shouting ‘‘faint 
tidings of some gladder place,” the vernal cuckoo takes to April wood- 
lands with delight, and the nightingale has already been observed 
reconnoitring the hollies in which it eo before long to be building 
its nest. Of the other rural heralds of spring, the flowers and the 
insect things, enough has been said; but nature was sadly incomplete 
until the binds came to join the other bright harbingers of the 
summer season. The landscape may be as fair as sun and foliage 
can make it; but unless the voices of birds are heard from copse 
and hedgerow and tree-top the prospect is empty and lifeless. It is 
this absence of the notes of nature that strikes travellers in the Kast 
so keenly ; and not all the luxury of foliage nor all the a novelty 
of the animal life can compensate for it. On the Himalayas, for 
instance, the splendid forests of rhododendron, oak, and deodar 
have their antlered citizens and the monkey nations, strange goat 
creatures, leopards, and bears. But who ever sees them except the 
patient sportsman? Now and again a khakur may be heard barking 
among the undergrowth upon the slope, or, in the falling i 
shade, the ventriloquist leopard filling the wooded glens with his 
hollow cough. The bear creeps vgesmeee A out from his den as the 
twilight falls, and, selecting the heavily acorned trees, remains 
silently at his meal throughout the night ; while underneath in the 
grass-grown glades the swamp deer and his less noble kinsmen graze 
their way along. During the day the long-tailed lungoors, the god- 
monkeys of India, gambol among the tree-tops, plunging with a 
sudden confusion of foliage and swaying of boughs across the bridle 

ath ; and the ruddy ‘‘ bhunders,” sacred plunderers, invade in their 
Pattalions the sparse grain crops upon the terraced hill-side, or sit play- 
ing on the banks of the hill streams. These, it is true, are seen. All 
the rest, however, are secrets from the ordinary visitor to the Hima- 
layas, known to be somewhere in the central thickets or hidden in 
the dense herbage, but keeping their lairs and hiding-places a mys- 
tery from the world. Of smaller animal life there seems to be none 
in comparison with the extent of tree and shrub, the wildernesses 
of beautiful plants, and the perpetual series of leaf-filled valleys. 
It is a lovely desolation as compared with England. 

Those who go into the English country, and sit quietly for a 
moment ina patch of woodland or by a hedge-row, or in an open 
meadow, may hold audience throughout a summer’s day with little, 
familiar bird-folk, all twittering, busy, and happy, citizens of a land 
where there is peace and law in the natural world, where birds and 
beasts of prey are virtually unknown, and where protective laws 
assure the feathered things of some hope of asylum. Notso silently 
but that it chirps at every hop, the hedge sparrow glides through 
the hedge; and the chaffinch sits almost within arm’s reach to carol 
its short song. The greenfinch is busy in the hawthorn, and the 
yellow-hammer—one of the idlest of birds—perches sunning himself 
conspicuously on the outside of a furze bush. Robins answer each 
other from opposite elms, and from copse to copse the blackbirds 
and the thrushes sustain an exquisite antiphony. From time to 
time the jay screeches from its covert in the adjoining preserve, 
and the noisy magpies go by ina flash of black and white. The 
woodpecker—bird of mystery—is heard at work upon the beach, 
and the sociable starlings foregather with much pleasant chattering 
for the arrangement of their picnics, All these and many more 
may be heard and seen the whole day long in the happy, placid 
country-places of England ; but it is wo Baten for the opening sum- 
mer to afford from day to day delightful surprises of new arrivals, 
The tomtits, climbing head downwards upon the pollards, see sud- 
denly one morning, among the herbage heneath them, the quiet- 
mannered lint-white, pursuing its business among the nettles and 
the docks; and the squirrel ocoupied with its collection of moss and 
wool is glad to hear from the budding brake the sudden welcome of 
the bird of spring, that ‘‘sovereign cry” which our poets have loved 
so well. On the common the grasshepper warbler breaks out one 
morning with its mysterious note, and the chiffchaff on the skirts of 
the wood answers it cheerily with its dainty song. Strangers are 
all these tiny migrants, but welcome all alike. Every voice that is 
added to the minnesinger strength of our country side is one charm 
the more, and the sky especially seems only furnished when the 
swallow tribes are skimming overhead, Each arrival in turn is 
gladly hailed as from day to day the pretty orchestra musters its 
full force, and then at last, when all is ready for the concert of the 
summer months, the nightingale suddenly asserts its place and loads 
the night air with melody. The flute-like blackbird confesses the 
master voice, and even the wooklark, sweetest among resident 
singers, pays homage, by its silence, to the wonderful musio of the 
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latest comer. Strange as it may secm, this pleasant familiarity with 
nature is known only in its perfection to Western Europe, and pre- 
eminently to England. In the East, numerous and conspicuous as 
the birds are, they are nearly all of them such as do not attract 
sympathy. They are emphatically “wild,” and, save for their 
bright colours or strange ways, make no friends, Exceptions of 
course there are, but they are few as compared with our own English 
birds. Of the Himalayas we have already spoken, and of the ian 
of India the same holds goods to a great extent. The leafy wilder- 
nesses of Ceylon seem tenantless to travellers accustomed to 
England ; the rolling uplands of our African colonies are absolutely 
barren of life except where the kloofs hold a bosom-full of trees and 
shrnhs; the tropical paradises of Madagascar and its adjoining 
islands are strangely silent ; the Amazons country, though teeming 
with large life, has no pretty song-bird population; and travellers 
have told us how deserted the great American ranges are, and how 
voiceless the vast grasslands of the Southern Continent. In 
England, however, not only do we possess all the year round our 
own bright staff of cheery little songsmiths, but the spring and 
summer bring with them to our shores some of the most charming 
birds of other countries. 

It has been from all time a mystery and a delight to lovers of 
nature how the weak-winged feeble emigrants arrange their pilgrim- 
ages and carry them out. They pursue the flitting summer from 
pas to climate, the sweetest of sycophants and the most constant. 
Instinct gives these fragile travellers a wonderful courage. Every 
one knows how rashly butterfles will emigrate, venturing even on 
the vast face of the Pacific in the hope of reaching the opposite con- 
tinent, Yet the bird exodus is quite as marvellous, and even the 
established facts of science afford us data that are replete with won- 
ders. If we turn to legends we shall find a delightful array of kindly 
deities who watch for the little things the order of the seasons and 
warn them of coming change—the genial Pan who rules all things in 
Nature, Osiris the beneficent, and Gitche Manito, vigilant and good, 
who marshals the phalanx of the wild geese, and pis the clustering 
swallow tribes together. But so many birds have had in mythology, 
of East and West, their special patrons that there is no room for 
noticing them. Science, however, deals with facts, and it is an old 
proverb that fiction is not so strange as truth. Take, for instance, 
the narrative of the finch exodus from Syria, The cranes, as winter 
begins to threaten, collect for their departure, and on the given day, 
stream away southwards, but they fly low along the meadow land, 
almost skirting in places the surface of the undergrowth, and utter- 
ing as they go a peculiar cry. As they pass over head the tiny birds 
of feeble flight hear them, and, fluttering out from the herbage, perch 
upon the cranes, and so are carried by them into a warmer climate. 
The country people declare that they can hear the little passengers 
twittering among the cranes’ plumage in the migratory fowl-stream 
overhead, and no wonder, for the small travellers have every cause 
for self-congratulation in such cosy and rapid locomotion. When 
the cranes return, they bring back their tiny friends with them on 
their backs; but this time they do not fly low. They know that 
the feeble wings are strong enough to let the finches flutter down to 
the undergrowth, so they consult only their own convenience and fly 
high in the air, their passengers leaving them as they go along and 
finding their own way down to the ground again. These and other 
facts that observers have given us invest our tourist birds with some- 
thing more than ordinary interest, for the little woodfinch who has 
travelled over Southern Europe on a crane’s back is a stranger of 
some mark, Nor is it without significance, that, having all the 


world to choose from, so many summer visitants select England for | 


their home in the nesting season, 








Roya AcapreMy oF Music.—The competition for the Lady 
Goldsmid Scholarship took place on Monday, the 11th inst. The 
examiners were Messrs Eyers, Faning, Fitton, Holmes, Jewson, 
O'Leary, Harold Thomas, Westlake, and the Principal (Professor 
Macfarren), chairman, There were twenty-two candidates, and 
the scholarship was awarded to Margaret Gyde, That for the 
Llewellyn Thomas Gold Medal also took place on the 11th inst, 
The examiners were Messrs Deacon, Lewis Thomas, and Santley 
(chairman), There were ten candidates, and the medal was 
awarded to Annie Grey. For the Evill Prize (ten guineas), also 
competed for on the 11th, with the same examiners, there were 
8ix candidates and the prize was won by Frank May. 

Bayrrvtu.—King Ludwig of Bavaria has promised the Bayreuth 
Patronage-Association the services of the orchestra and chorus of 
the Theatre Royal, Munich, for two months every year, commencing 
— 1882, at the Annual Festival Performances, to be held in this 
Own, 





MUSIC AT LEIPSIC AND DRESDEN. 
( Extract from the letter of a young Traveller. ) 

Lripsic.—The publishers tell me that the present German 
taste—the popular taste, of course—is exactly the same as in 
England and elsewhere, There is an “ intellectual class,” and an 
“awfully intellectual” class besides. The night before I left 
Leipsic I went to an “ awfully intellectual,” or classical concert at 
the Conservatorium. I heard their celebrated orchestra of eighty 
performers. That was really a treat. The Symphonies were 
Beethoven’s in C minor, and one of Haydn’s, I did enjoy them. 
The next music was by modern Germans of the “ music of the 
future” kind. The performance was “A 1,” but the music did not 
awaken any sympathy in me. I am like the workman and his 
beer: “I do like my bit of melody ;” after which you may give 
me as much effect and “ intellect ” as you like. 

DrespEn.—I went last Sunday to hear Zsme/da, a new German 
opera. First of all, I never saw a finer theatre than the Opera- 
house here in Dresden, The decorations are in the most perfect 
taste and harmony, and the appointments are luxurious, The 
opera I saw on Sunday is composed by a follower of Wagner, 
who, however, has not yet so far forgotten himself as to leave 
cut all his melody. The music is musician-like and clever, but it 
is nothing extraordinary. The following is an outline of the 
plot :— 

Act I.—German Forest. German ‘‘ Furst” and sister discovered 
having a row.—She wants him to go and fight the Romans, who are 
invading the country.—He is not such a fool, and will not leave his 
sweetheart.—Enter the Romans and the Germans.—Row, fight, 
quartet, curtain ! 

Act IlL—Roman Camp. Cesar sitting in his arm chair.—German 
Princess comes in.—He sees her, and tries to seize her, when the 
brother comes in and shouts.—Another Roman does the same to the 
sweetheart.—The brother condemned to death.— Curtain. 

Act IIL—Triumphant entry of Cesar into Rome.—Germans led 
captives.—The brother and sweetheart escape.—Ti sishes hills hor- 
self, —Other fellows kill themselves (I don’t know why, uniess 16 13 
to finish the Opera‘.—Curtain.—Bouquets. 

N.B—The entry of the Romans is copied from the celebrated 
painting, ‘‘ Cesar Germanicus entering Rome.” It is superb, 
Dresden, 6th April, 1881. 


— fina 


THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM.* 
From the frozen North and its icy caves 
I sweep in my wrath o’er the foaming waves ; 
The darker the night the brighter the beam 
Of the lightning flash in its lurid gleam, 
As I strike the ship with the tattered sail, 
And laugh at the mariner’s dying wail ; 
Then away, away, to the rock-bound shore 
I carnival hold where the breakers roar, 





Round the fisher’s cot, with its empty chair, 

I linger awhile, till the evening prayer 

Makes brighter the hopes that faded with day, 
And the answer comes in the morning gray. 
Low down on the beach, ’mid the shingly sand, 
She watches his boat as it nears the land ; 
’Twas that fervent prayer from his faithful wife 
That loosened my grasp on the fisher's life. 








See the keeper up in the lighthouse tower 

Is trimming his lamp at the midnight hour ; 
The fiercer the storm the brighter the sheen 
Of its silv’ry ray from afar is seen, 

But the sailor clings to the quiv’ring mast, 
That yields to the might of the driving blast ; 
When he’s swept away by the ruthless wave, 
I requiem sing o’er his coral grave, 





* Copyright. WETSTAR, 
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The operatic season at Oporto has been unexpectedly brought to 
a close, without the promised novelty, Boite’s M¢feta/ele. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Erratum.—For “ Fischof” (the Viennese pianist) read Fischhof. 





Zo AvyeRtisERs.— 7he Office of the Musica, WoRLD ts at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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MR A. J. HIPKINS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
(Continued from page 226. ) 
The next great name we meet with is Muzio Clementi, whose 
share in establishing the “ new instrument” is thus described :— 

‘*During the period ending with 1770, the first division to be 
observed in the history of the pianoforte, there had been no compo- 
sition devoted to and proper to the instrument; and there could 
have been little or no real pianoforte playing. The new instrument 
was too unimportant as compared with the harpsichord, and in its 
then condition presented to the touch differences too essential, and 
difficulties too obstinate, to permit of the perception of those remark- 
able attributes upon which the highest style in writing and treat- 
ment was ultimately to be based. The earliest piece which we 
have met with naming the pianoforte, and that only generally, is 
‘ Duetto fiir zwey Claviere, zwey Fortepiano oder zwey Fliigel,’ by 
Miithel, Riga, 1771. There is an undated work by John Christian 
Bach naming the instrument, which may possibly be equally early 
in date. The first real pianoforte music was published in London 
in 1773. This was the famous Op. 2 of Muzio Clementi (3 Sonatas), 
composed three years before, when he was only eighteen years old. 
In these pieces the young composer divined the technique and 
instrumental treatment to which the pianoforte was responsive, and 
there founded the true school of pianoforte playing. 

‘We have dwelt thus long upon London, not merely because this 
is an English Dictionary, but because at this epoch London held the 
first place in harpsichord and pianoforte making. In the decade 
1765-75 there can be no doubt about the importance given to the 
square piano by Zumpe, and the final start given to the grand piano 
by Backers ; soon to be the means of success to Broadwood and to 
Stodart, who had helped him in his invention. The great harpsichord 
makers, Jacob Kirkman and Burkhard Shudi, had at this time 
brought their noble instruments to the highest point of development 
and excellence ; and the harpsichord was now endowed with a store- 
house of noble compositions, from which the pianoforte, having as 

et none of its own, had for a time to borrow. We can understand 

ow little these eminent makers, having realised fortune and done 
their work in life, would care for the new instrument and its im- 
provement. It would be to them as aggravating as the Sonatas and 
Symphonies of Beethoven doubtless were to the aged Haydn. But 
with J. C. Bach, Schroeter, and Clementi on the one side, and 
Backers, Stodart, and Broadwood on the other, the triumph of the 





| chief problem, 


Piano was but a question of a few years. In the most conservative 
institution of the country, the King’s band, the harpsichord was 
replaced by the piano‘orte in 1795. It would appear that Backers 
on his deathbed desired to commit the care of his invention to his 
friend, John Broadwood ; but Broadwood devoted his attention to 
the improvement, or rather the reconstruction of the Square piano, 
which he made public in 1780, and patented in 1783, allowing Stodart 
to go on with the grand piano with which he soon made considerable 
reputation. Excepting as to the action, Zumpe’s instrument had 
been merely a clavichord with a second bridge. Broadwood boldly 
transferred the wrestplank with its tuning-pins to the back of the 
case, and straightened the keys, which had hitherto been twisted 
hither and thither to accommodate an imperfect scale. Besides these 
radical improvements he substituted a brass damper, acting under 
the string, for the ‘mop-stick damper’ which had acted above it ; 
and for Zumpe’s treble and bass ‘ hand-stops,’ which did away with 
either half of the dampers when not required, he patented (in 1783) 
two pedals, the one to raise the dampers altogether, the other to 
produce a pianissimo or sordine, by dropping a piece of cloth upon 
the strings near the curved bridge on the belly. This was the 
earliest adaptation of pedals to a pianoforte. Last of all in this 
patent he included a double soundboard and soundpost, which he 
imagined to be ‘the most essential part’ of his improvements (see 
Patent No. 1379); but neither in his hands nor those of others has 
this notion of resonance box and cavity, in analogy to the violin and 
the guitar, been brought to practical value. Having accomplished 
this, and being stimulated by Stodart’s success, and advised by 
Clementi, who then played on Broadwood’s instruments, as to the 
deficiencies of the Grand piano, Broadwood began to consider seriously 
the charge confided to him by Backers, and resolved to improve the 
Grand instrument. The difficulty in this case being the equalisation 
of the tension or drawing-power of the strings, he sought the advice 
of scientific men, and guided by Dr Gray of the British Museum, 
and Cavallo, who chaliated the tension by a monochord (publishing 
the result in 1788), Broadwood divided the bridge upon the sound- 
board, that is, made a separate bridge for the bass strings, an im- 
provement which in the absence of a patent was at once adopted by 
all makers, As Stodart continued to use the undivided bridge (like 
a harpsichord) as late as 1788, Broadwood’s improvement can hardly 
have been introduced before that time.” 


Almost contemporary with Backers, Broadwood and Stodart, was 
Stein of Augsburg, Mozart's Stein, the father of pianoforte play- 
ing in Vienna, in which city pianoforte playing ultimately rose to 
its complete, if not “ higher,” development. 


‘**Mozart, with all his genius and charm of cantilena, on the im- 
portance of which he dwelt by precept no less than by example, was 
yet not a pianoforte-player in the sense that Clementi was; his 
technique, as we know from Beethoven (through Czerny’s report), 
was that of the harpsichord, to which in his early days he had been 
accustomed. The late Herr Saust, who heard Mozart play, told the 
writer that Mozart had no remarkable execution on the instrument, 
and that, for instance, he would not have compared, as a virtuoso, 
with Dussek. And he must have met, at first, with very imperfect 
instruments, such as those by Spaeth, an organ builder of Ratisbon, 
mentioned in his letters, Being at Augsburg in October 1777, he 
was introduced to the pianos of Stein, also an organ-builder and a 
good musician. Stein’s newly contrived pianoforte escapement 
appears to have charmed Mozart. In a letter to his father he refers 
to the evenness of its touch, saying that the action ‘never blocks, 
and never fails to sound—as is sometimes the case with other pianos. 
On the other hand, it never sounds too long, and the machine pressed 
by the knee (to act as a forte pedal) is prompt to raise the dampers, 
or, on discontinuing the pressure ever so little, is as prompt to let 
them down upon the strings again.’ Herr C. F. Pohl of Vienna, the 
accomplished bibliographer of Mozart and Haydn, has kindly made 
enquiries in Vienna as to the existence of any piano by Stein. There 
is not one, and Herr Streicher, the pianoforte-maker, Stein’s descend- 
ant, can give no information.” 


From Vienna to Paris and the first mention of the name of Erard. 


‘* Paris was supplied chiefly with English pianos until Sebastien 
Erard made, in 1777, the first French one, a Square, copied, accord- 
ing to Fétis, from one of English make, . . . . , For some 
years he appears to have continued on these lines; indeed it was not 
till after he had been driven to London, by the French Revolution, 
and had gone back again—according to the same authority, in 1796 
—that he accomplished the making of a grand piano. Erard appears 
to have been early bent upon constructing a grand action for himself, 
but while the oo of the Double Action harp remained his 

the century went out with the English and Viennese 
actions pre-eminent; the radical differences of which, and the effect 
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of those differences on pianoforte playing, Hummel, in his Pianoforte 
School, from his point of view, subsequently explained.” 
Further reference to the distinguished makers of this name. 

‘‘Sebastien Erard’s patent in 1808 (No. 3170) records an ingenious 
step towards a successful repetition action, viz., the ‘double escape- 
ment ;’ and an improvement which afterwards proved to be of great 
importance, viz., the upward bearing of the bridge next the tuning- 
pins by substituting for the pinned wooden bridge, metal studs or 
agraffes drilled with holes for the passage of the strings, and separ- 
ately fixed for each note. The same patent includes what is now 
known as the ‘celeste’ piano pedal, in which the hammer strikes a 
piece of leather (now always felt) interposed between it and the 
strings.” 

‘*We have seen the steps first taken by Sebastien Erard towards 
the attainment of double escapement, whereby power is regained 
over the hammer before the key returns to its equilibrium. He had 
grown old before the full accomplishment of his idea, and his famous 
‘Repetition action’ was patented in London in 1821 (Patent No. 
4631) by Pierre Erard, his nephew.” 

Then follows a technical description of the famous Erard action, 
and then : 

‘Although at once adopted by Hummel and other pianists of 

note, inclu ing Liszt, then a boy, Erard’s action was slow to obtain 
recognition. It did not gain a satisfactory position until Thalberg, 
after 1830, had identified his admirable playing with its specialities. 
In 1835 Pierre Erard obtained an extension of his patent on the 
ground of the loss sustained in workingit: Then ‘repetition’ became 
the pianoforte maker’s dominant idea in this country and elsewhere, 
each according to his knowledge and ability contriving a repetition 
action to call his own, though generally a modification of an existing 
one. Names that have come prominently forward in connection with 
these experiments, are Bliithner in Germany, Pleyel and Kriegelstein 
in Paris, Southwell the younger, Ramsay and Kind (under Broad- 
wood’s patronage at different times) Collard, Hopkinson, and Brins- 
mead in London, Other repetition actions are the simplified copies 
of Erard’s used by Herz in Paris and by Steinway in New York. 
Mr Hipkins closes the first century of the piano’s existence with 
the tentative experiments in iron bracing of James Shudi Broad- 
wood, and with the invention and introduction of a new form of 
piano, the Upright, since so popular. By referring to Cabinet 
Piano in the dictionary, by the same writer, we supplement the 
statement in this article with the observation that it was Thomas 
Loud who inverted the tuning-block of the old upright grand and 
harpsichord system, thus achieving a like result to that gained 
for the square piano, some years before, by John Broadwood, but 
less efficientiy, as it was William Southwell who first devised a 
symmetrical cabinet piano and patented the name. Collard and 
Wornum now appear in England as leading makers; it is to the 
latter, we shall see, the world is indebted for the modern upright 
action. 

‘‘ About this time, in the very first years of the present century, 
an entirely new form of pianoforte was invented, the upright, with 
the strings descending below the keyboard. There had been upright 
harpsichords and upright grands (the latter patented by John Land- 
reth in 1787), but these were merely horizontal instruments turned 
up on end, with the necessary modification of the action to adapt it 
to the position. In 1800 Isaac Hawkins patented (No. 2446) a per- 
pendicular pianoforte from three to four feet in height, descending 
to within a few inches of the floor, to give the instrument a ‘more 
convenient and elegant share than any heretofore made.’ His patent 
includes two other important ideas ; the use of coiled strings for the 
bass, and a sostinente, obtained by reiteration of hammers set in 
motion by a roller, In 1802 Thomas Loud (patent No. 2591) gave a 
diagonal shape to this upright piano by sloping the strings in an 
angular direction, Praca being the ‘leading intention and fea- 
ture.’ James Broadwood claims to have given a sketch for a Cabinet 
piano (Some Notes, &c., p. 9) in 1804 to William Southwell, who in 
1807 patented (No. 3029) a damper action to the instrument there 
called by that name, From this tall instrument the lower upright 
or Cottage piano followed almost immediately. Robert Wornum 
‘the younger’ patented (No. 3419) one diagonally strung in 1811, 
and in 1813 made a vertical one, naming it ‘Harmonic.’ William 
Frederick Collard, who about 1800 had with Muzio Clementi taken 
up the business of Longman & Broderip, in 1811 essayed an oblique 
pianoforte (Patent No. 3481) by turning a square one ‘ upwards on 
its side,’ Nearly all improvements in the pianoforte have been of 
slow and patient elaboration, the introduction of metal in framing, 
and Erard’s special action being prominent examples. Wornum’s 
excellent cottage action was no exception to this general experience, 
for he did not complete it till 1828 (Patent No, 5678), Camille Pleyel 





recognised its value, and through his introduction it became generally 
used in France, so that at last it was known in England as the 
‘French’ action. But Wornum’s merit as the inventor of this ‘crank’ 
action needs no vindication, and Southwell’s ‘sticker’ action, long 
the favourite in England, is giving way and will probably in time be 
entirely superseded by it. In France and Germany Wornum’s 
principle universally prevails. 


(To be continued.) 
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| SARAH BERNHARDT AND SALVINI. 


( By Anglo-American Cables. ) 

Mdlle Sarah Bernhardt appeared to-night in Phila- 
| delphia, playing Adrienne. The great success which 
| has marked her performances in the United States | 
| continues. She had given, up to the close of last | 
| week, 141 performances in the United States. The | 
| gross receipts were 421,205 dols. She will appear | 
| seven times in Philadelphia and twelve times in New 

York, closing her tour of 160 performances on the 
| 80th of April. Her present intention is to sail for 
| Havre on the 4th of May in the French steamer, 
| Amérique. 
{ 








Sianor Sa.vin1 also appeared to-night in Phila- 
delphia, playing Othello; his success was great, but, | 
| as lower prices of admission were charged, the 
| receipts were not so large as those of Mdlle Bern- 
| hardt. Up to the close of last week he had given 
| 78 performances, the gross receipts of which were 
| 156,000 dols. He gives four this week in Philadel- 
| phia, which will probably produce 10,000 dols. more, 
| while seats for the next two weeks in Boston are 
| nearly all sold. His intention is to sail for Europe 

on May 18, in the French steamer, Canada, unless 

pending negotiations for his appearance in London 

with Mr Irving necessitate a change. Mdlle Bern- 

hardt and Signor Salvini are highly pleased with 
| their American experience.— Times Correspondence, 
Philadelphia, April 11. | 
J 








Roya. Irautan Oprra.—This great establishment opens the 
season on Tuesday next. The opera chosen is Aida, with Mdlle 
de Reszké as the heroine and M. Vergnet as Radames—both new 
to England. 

Hizrr Josrpnx Joacurm left London for Berlin yesterday. 
(“ Flourish "—Hoch !—Hoch !—Dr linge.) May we all be alive 
and able to hear and appreciate this transcendent artist in the 
year 1882, 

Minnrr Havx.—Miss Minnie Hauk, after her operatic per- 
formances in Stuttgart, which, as usual, were eminently successful, 
remained to sing for the “ Witwenn and Waisen” Pensions’ 
Fund of the Theatre Royal, for which she gave her gratuitous 
services, The result was a crowded audience at the Kénigs Bau 
Hall, and a handsome addition to the Fund. Miss Hauk begins 
her tour in Holland at the Hague, and thence successively goes 
to Amsterdam (I should like to be with her.—Dr ‘Blinge) and 
Rotterdam. The operas in which she will appear are Lohengrin, 
Faust, the Fille du Regiment, and the Taming of the Shrew. 

Mr W. Dorrett is passing the Easter holidays at his usual 


country aaa it in Sussex. 
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CONCERTS. 


CrystaL Patace.—At the Crystal Palace on Saturday a new 
violinist, M. Tivadar Nachez, who made his first appearance, and 
was much applauded after a by no means remarkable performance 
of Mendelssohn’s concerto, also played some ‘‘ Hungarian Gipsy 
Dances” of his own composition, with orchestral accompaniments. 
The first piece in the programme was Mr Walter Macfarren’s 

tically conceived overture, entitled Hero and Leander, in illus- 
tration of that romantic legend ; the last being the Carnaval Romain, 
relude to Act II. of Benvenuto Cellini, for the failure of which in 
aris and London Berlioz was partially consoled by its subsequent 
successes at Weimar (under Liszt), Hanover (under Biilow), and 
other German towns. With both of these Mr Manns and his 
orchestra took infinite pains. Hero and Leander will be remem- 
bered as the overture composed by Mr Macfarren for Kuhe’s 
Brighton Festival. It gains much by closer acquaintance. Mdlle 
Louisa Pyk (late of Covent Garden), in an aria from Mozart’s Figaro, 
as well as in Lieder by Brahms and Schubert, exhibited a feeling 
and intelligence cordially recognized by her audience. The feature 
of the day, however, was one of the most admirable performances 
of Schumann’s C major Symphony Mr Manns has ever given us. It 
was simply magnificent. Every member of the orchestra seemed as 
inspired as August Manns himself. This alone would have sufficed 
to fix the occasion in the memory, 


Roya AcapEMy.—The Student’s Orchestral Concert at St James’s 
Hall on Saturday night was worthy of our Royal Academy of Music, 
signs of real progress being generally observable. In the way of 
composition there were an overture, Amyiad and Assad, by Mr 
Percy Stranders, a ‘‘Credo” by Miss Maude V. White, and an 
Andante with Rondo, for pianoforte, by Miss Alice Borton, who was 
her own exponent. These all declared talent, the ‘‘Credo” of Miss 
White a talent beyond the ordinary. The rondo from Hummel’s 
B minor concerto, with the Barcarolle and Presto from Sterndale 
Bennett's Concerto No. 4, afforded two other young pianists—Misses 
Lucy Ellam and Elizabeth Foskett—opportunities for distinction of 
which they took fair advantage ; while in the andante from Piatti’s 
violoncello concerto Mr Whitehouse obtained well-merited applause. 
The first part of Handel’s secular oratorio, Semele, the execution of 
which did credit alike to chorus, orchestra, and leading singers (Misses 
Thudichum, Lewis, and Marian McKenzie, Messrs Southcote and 
Pierpoint), absorbed the opening section of the programme. Though 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre as far back as 1744, Semele has 
rarely been heard since, except in fragments ; and for this the sub- 
ject must be held responsible, a great deal of the music being in 
Handel's best vein. Few care about Cadmus and his daughter, 
fewer about Jove’s amours and Juno's jealousy, fewest about the 
superstructure raised by Congreve on the mythological story ; but 
all care for Handel’s music, which, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, will continue to live and be heard from time to time. It was 
a bold step on the part of the Academy directors to revive it, and 
as successful as it was bold. Among other results it has shown us a 
singer of high promise in Miss Thudichum. In the second part of 
the concert other young vocalists won favourable recognition ; but 
we cannot enter into further details. The whole terminated with 
Mozart’s overture to Figaro. Mr W. Shakespeare, the new con- 
ductor, proved himself more and more competent for the post he 
now occupies. 


THE Poputar Concerts.—The twenty-fourth season of the Popu- 
lar Concerts has been brought to an end with appropriate éc/at. 
The conspicuous feature on Saturday was the seventeenth and last 
of Beethoven’s quartets (F major, Op. 133), rendered in absolute per- 
fection by MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus and Piatti, and thoroughly ap- 

reciated by an overflowing audience. [Why no more ‘‘ posthumous,” 

. J.2]. Mdme Schumann played her late husband’s caprice, entitled 
‘* Humoreske,” and two of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs without Words,” 
besides associating herself with Herr Joachim in the ‘Kreutzer ” 
Sonata of Beethoven (its forty-ninth performance—one to match with 
any of its precursors). Signor Piatti gave Boccherini’s violoncello 
Sonata in A major, which he first introduced in 1862, and has now 
repeated nineteen times. Here again was a matchless display. The 
vocalist was Herr von Zur Miillen, who sang Lieder by Schubert and 
Schumann, which precisely suit his style and method. On Monday 
evening, it being ‘‘the director’s benefit,” the programme was more 
discursive than on other occasions. There was one item, however, to 
suit the most uncompromising ‘‘ classical ” taste—viz., Beethoven’s 
10th b sata: (E flat), a bridge, it may be said, that separates his 
second period from his first—the so denominated ‘‘ Harfen-Quartett,” 
in short. Herr Joachim led this in such a manner as to bring more 
vividly to the minds of all present the fact that nearly a twelvemonth 
must elapse before they would hear him again. In the interpretation 
of these later quartets of Beethoven the Hungarian violinist stands 





alone ; and this was never more moves? demonstrated than on 
the present occasion. To cite only a single movement, the deeply 
impressive adagio sounded like music from another sphere. Joachim’s 
companions were Herr Ries, Herr Straus (who gave the alto variation 
of the finale in a style we do not remember to have heard surpasssed), 
and Signor Piatti, the solid foundation upon which the entire quartet 
edifice rests secure. The largo and allegro (in F and D minor) of 
Veracini, were chosen by the accomplished Italian violoncellist for 
his solo. He has often played these before, but never more irre- 
proachably, or with more enthusiastic applause. Mdme Schumann’s 
performance of Schumann’s very difficult Carneval was, as always, 
wonderful in technique and varied expression, communicating to each 
link in the varied and fantastic chain its due significance. One of 
Spohr’s melodious duets for violins (A minor and major) performed, 
after Spohr’s own way, by Joachim and Straus, raised gene 
interest ; as did a gigue by Bach and presto by Scarlatti, assigned to 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who has such music at her fingers’ ends, 
Miss Zimmermann also joined in four of the ‘‘ Hungarian Dances” 
of Brahms, arranged for violin and pianoforte by Joachim, her 
associate. The vocalist was Mdlle Pyk, who gave the same songs 
as at the Crystal Palace the Saturday previous, and was accompanied 
by Mr Zerbini. The season has been one of the most re 
since the concerts were instituted by Mr Arthur Chappell, who has 
reason to be proud of his enterprise. 


Paituarmonic Soctery.—Berlioz’s Romeo et Juliette was repeated 
at the fourth concert given by this society in St James’s Hall, and 
once more the musically curious found gratification in a work full of 
suggestiveness. The ‘‘ Dramatic mary ed ” is, we observe, to be 
shortly performed by the orchestra of Mr Ganz’s concerts, on which 
occasion its reading under a new direction will doubtless supply a 
stimulus to such further thought as may be required before deciding 
upon absolute merit. Enough for the present that the quality of 
the Philharmonic performance justified its claim to be a proper 
setting forth of a complex and often peculiar theme, and that it 
proved worthy of the name as well as creditable to the resources of 
the society. Romeo et Juliette was preceded by the overture to Le 
Nozze di Figaro—sparkling as crystal water and as clear; and fol- 
lowed by Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in C (No. 1), the soloist 
being Mdme Montigny-Rémaury. This concerto is less often heard 
than its younger and greater companions; but its claims upon 
attention are only small when compared with theirs. Taken per se 
the work has a value that should induce pianists to bring it forward 
frequently, and relieve them from any apprehension of their choice 
being misconstrued. The gifted artist who performed the ‘‘ No, 1” 
on Thursday deserves thanks for making so good a selection. How 
Mdme Montigny-Rémaury acquitted herself of the task need hardly 
be said. Combining feminine delicacy and grace with somewhat of 
masculine robustness and grasp, Beethoven is seldom out of place 
in her hands, or fails to receive an interpretation satisfactory to 
those whose test is not a new and fantastic reading. Mdme 
Montigny-Rémaury was loudly applauded after the first movement, 
and as loudly re-called at the close of the finale. The overture to 
Tannhiiuser ended the concert. Mr Sims Reeves was, happily, able 
to appear at this concert, and sing (accompanied by Mr Coenen) the 
music set down for a previous occasion—namely, Beethoven’s 
‘* Lieder-Kreis,” Schubert's ‘‘Serenade” (Stdndschen), and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Song of the Hunter.” We need not enlarge upon the 
finish and expression with which these beautiful effusions were 
gone = Fy it requisite to describe how the audience received 
them.—D. 7’, 


Tue Bacu Cuorr.—True to its mission, this choir added another 
oe unfamiliar work to a repertory fast becoming impor- 
tant. Handel’s setting of Dryden’s Ode, ‘‘ Alerander’s Feast, or 
the Power of Music, rarely enjoys the honour of performance even 
in this Handel-loving country, and the reason is not, perhaps, 
obscure. A note to Wednesday’s programme spoke of only three 
mt performances since 1852—one in St Martin’s Hall and two 
at the Crystal Palace. (It is done much more frequently in the 
‘*provinces.”"—Dr Blidge.) This, however, does not exhaust the 
list. Alexander's Feast was produced by Mr Barnby in St James's 
Hall, during the brief but spirited and useful existence of the choir 
called by his name. Selections from the work are heard with com- 
parative pot ame. ; still we very much question whether, as a 
whole, it will ever find general favour. The solos are by no means 
brilliant examples of Handel’s genius, ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries,” 
and ‘‘Bacchus ever fair and young,” being excepted; nor can the 
choral numbers, however worthy of the master, make amend for 
their shortcoming. All the same, Alewander’s Feast is far too 
representative of Handel for neglect, and we are unfeignedly glad 
to have amongst us societies which, like the Bach Choir, shape their 
course by a sense of what is fitting rather than of what is fashion: 
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able. The performance, though not in all respects perfect, was 
worthy of its theme. As usual, the choir sang with the feeling and 
intelligence natural to amateurs of exceptional culture ; the orchestra, 
under Herr Goldschmidt’s careful guidance, did its work smoothly ; 
and the solo vocalists, Mrs Osgood, Mr Lloyd, and Mr Santley, 
could not have taken more pains had their task been grateful instead 
of somewhat hard and harsh. The audience seemed a trifle apathetic ; 
but those who, in such a gathering, enjoy Handel’s music are not 
given to demonstrations. Bach’s Sanctus in D was also in 
the programme, and with it Brahms’ ‘German Requiem,” first 
performed by the choir last year. Upon this remarkable and im- 
pressive work we need not dwell, after what has been repeatedly 
written. Enough that each successive hearing deepens our sense of 
its grandeur and beauty, and of its right to a place among undoubted 
masterpieces, The soprano solos were most expressively rendered 
: f Mrs Osgood and Mr Santley, than whom no better interpreters 
ot the German master could have been found.—D, 7’. 


Miss DE FonsLanque.—The friends and admirers of Miss de 
Fonblanque had an opportunity of showing how they appreciate her 
as an artist on Monday last, when the young lady gave her second 
matinée at the house of Mr Morell-Mackenzie, Harley Street. There 
was a considerable attendance, and a good deal of satisfaction 
appeared to be afforded by the programme and its interpreters. 
Miss de Fonblanque, besides taking part in concerted pieces, sang 
Randegger’s ‘‘What are they to do?” and Vincent’s ‘A cluster 
of roses,” in a manner amply illustrative of the refinement and taste 
which make her a favourite wherever she is heard. Being genuinely 
sympathetic, the simplest ballad acquires in her hands a charm 
which renders it acceptable to those for whom things of the kind 
have little attraction on their own account. The concert-giver was 
assisted by Miss Helen d’Alton, who sang Cowen’s “‘ Better Land” 
to good effect ; Miss José Sherrington, acceptable as usual in vocal 
music of the lighter sort; Mr W. H. Cummings, whose reading of 
Felicien David’s ‘‘O ma maitresse ” is always welcome ; Mr Percy 
Blandford, and Mr F. King, by whom Hatton’s ‘‘To Anthea” was 
given with much force and passion. In addition, a violin solo was 
played by Mr Buziau, and Mr George Grossmith relieved the 
proceedings by one of his laughable dramatic sketches. Among the 
accompanists were Herr Ganz, Signor Randegger, and Mr Cowen. 


MpmeE Satnton-Dotpy’s Vocat AcapeMy.—The first of three 
concerts proposed to be given during the year by the pupils of this 
institution tock place on the afternoon of the 7th inst., in the 
Steinway Hall, and was well attended by an audience full of sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the young people. Some of Mdme Sainton’s 
former students had a share in the proceedings, which thereby 
gained much in point of interest ; Miss Blackwell, Miss Arthur, and 
Mdme Mary Cummings contributing not a few very acceptable pieces. 
Able assistance was likewise rendered by Mr Arnold, a pupil of M. 
Sainton’s, and by Mr Leipold, who, besides accompanying the vocal 
music, took part with’ Mr Arnold in the andante and finale from 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D major, for pianoforte and violin. Interest, 
however, chiefly gathered round the songs and concerted pieces 
allotted to the young ladies still inthe academy. Criticism apart— 
and criticism would, of course, be out of place—these were so per- 
formed as to give additional proof of ability on the side of the 
taught, and skill on the side of the teachers. Misses Winthrop, 
Woodhatch, and Fusselle may be congratulated on the promise held 
out of one day successfully inviting critical attention now withheld. 
The choral training of the Academy was well tested by Schumann’s 
‘* Requiem for Mignon,” as given under the intelligent direction of 
M. Sainton. A more satisfactory rendering of the concerted parts 
of this work could hardly have been desired, the male voices proving 
not unworthy of Mdme Sainton’s bright sopranos and contraltos, 


KENSINGTON AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL AND CHorRAL SocteTy.—The 
suburb of Kensington may reasonably be congratulated upon the 
zeal with which music is cultivated within its courtly precincts ; 
and there are few of the metropolitan neighbourhoods, we apprehend, 
possessing a society of amateurs so well skilled as the one above 
named, which, headed by Mr William Buels, a professor of local 
celebrity, does not challenge public opinion as to its practical attain- 
ments without good warrant for it. At the New ‘Town Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, an opportunity was afforded of listening to the 
Society under highly favourable circumstances, the object in view 

ing a charitable one, namely, for the benefit of the Industrial 
Home for Cri pled Boys, and the patronage of an influential and 
distinguished kind. By way of illustrating his quality as a class- 
teacher, Mr Buels ventured upon no less a work than Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie, the principal portions of which were given by his vocalists 
and instrumentalists with a spirit and readiness which entitled them 
to high commendation. It is seldom that the performance of an 
orchestra composed entirely of amateurs (presuming such to be 





really the case) have been characterized by so much decision, 
by so many evidences of sympathy with the bdton of the 
conductor and the sentiment of what it is its function to 
dictate. Certain roughnesses of detail were, of course, 
observable on Tuesday night; for such must necessarily be 
inseparable from amateur work under the most exceptional 
conditions. In a word, there was not only much to praise in 
the delivery of the Athalie music, and of an overture and. other 
instrumental selections later on in the evening, but much also to 
enjoy as revelations of well disciplined efficiency in unexpected 
sages Mr Buels deserves no little credit for the success which 
as attended the periodical exercises of his amateur forces and for 
the executive precision they have so obviously attained. The lady 
and gentlemen vocalists associated under the same painstaking 
rule are none the less to be complimented for what they also can 
do, both individually and collectively. In the latter respect, besides 
the onerous demands made upon them in the Athalie excerpts, they 
gave some specimens of part-singing—notably the picturesquely 
suggestive ‘‘ Belfry Tower” of Hatton—which for closeness and 
dramatic pertinence of expression could hardly be excelled. The 
miscellaneous section of the programme was of the usual varied com- 
plexion. Jnter alia, one of the ladies attacked, with singular 
proficiency, Donizetti’s showy aria, ‘‘O luce di quest’ anima,” while 
another played afsolo on the clarinet, an instrument, it might be 
imagined, hardly coming within the category of ‘‘ woman’s rights” 
in the concert-room, though we live, we find, to be taught other- 
wise. Mr Buels was aided by his sister, Miss Marian Buels, as 
pianist, and his brother, Mr F. Buels, who, in Handel's ‘‘ Why do 
the nations,” evinced well-trained powers of. vocalization and 
unquestionable excellence of style, the florid orchestral accompani- 
ments, it may not improperly be mentioned, being contributed by the 
band with bright and unhesitating address. The hall was well 
filled, and it is to be hoped that the estimable institution for 
which the concert was given will receive substantial benefit from 
the kind efforts of its musical friends and patrons, by whom it was 
devised, organized, and carried out. H. 

Socrery or Arts.—The second annual conversazione and soirée 
musicale of the Society of Fine Arts, held in the Suffolk Street 
Galleries, was well attended by members and other representatives, 
who were received by the chairman, Mr J. Edmeston, and the rest 
of the committee. After examining a large number of modern 
paintings, the audience being seated, a programme of ‘vocal and 
instrumental music was gone through by the following students of 
the London Academy of Music :—Misses Carreras, Rosa Leo, Messrs 
Ellison and W. H. Burgon (vocalists); Misses M. Okey and G, 
Salmon (pianists) ; Miss Adelina Dinelli (violinist). Much applause 
was bestowed on Braga’s air, ‘‘ Alla Stella,” sung by Miss Carreras, 
and Molloy’s ‘‘Clang of the Wooden Shoon,” by Miss Rosa Leo. 
Mr Ellison’s clear tenor voice was also admired in Balfe’s ‘‘ Come 
into the garden, Maud” ; while Mr W. H. Burgon (already a popular 
concert-singer) produced a sensation by his admirable delivery of 
Mozart’s ‘‘Madamina” and a song from Tito Mattei’s new opera. 
The brilliant execution of Liszt’s No. 4 ‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise ” 
called attention to the charming talent of the young gold medallist, 
Miss Margaret Okey ; and a fantasia by Alard exhibited very effec- 
tively the clever playing of the young violinist, Miss Adelina Dinelli. 
Signor Romelli, the well-known professor of singing, officiated as 
conductor. At the close of the performance the chairman intimated 
to Professor Wylde the intention of the Society to award to the 
London Academy of Music its large medal for success in musical 
training.—Echo, April 11. ‘ 

Cuorr or St Jamss’s, Piccapitty.—The following is the pro- 
gramme of the sacred concert given on Wednesday evening, March 
30, in the Offertory Schools, Swallow Street :— 

Recitative, “And Paul came,” Duet, “ Now we are Ambassadors,” and 
Chorus, “How lovely are the Messengers” (Mendelssohn); “He was despised” 
(Handel)—Mr H. Gordon; “Mem’ry of Jesus” (J. J. Viotta)—Mr Cross; 
“Come unto Me” (Coenen)—Master Kelly; “0 Sanctissima” (F. Otto)-— 
Messrs Gordon, Bathurst, Asser, and Cross; “ Waft her, Angels” (Handel)— 
Mr Asser; “Honour and Arms” (Handel)—Mr Frank Holmes; Recit., 
“Comfort ye,” Air, “ Every valley,” and Chorus, “ And the glory” (Handel) 
—solo, Mr Bathurst; Chorus, “As pants the hart” (Spohr)—solo, Master 
Lewis; Recit., “I feel the Deity within,’ and Air, “ Arm, arm, ye brave” 
(Handel)—Mr H. Stone; Duet, “O lovely Peace” (Handel)—Masters Kelly 
and Lewis; Chorus, “ The marv’lous work” (Haydn)—solo, Master Kelly ; 
“The Lord is a man of war” (Handel)—Messrs Stone and Cross; “ Pious 
orgies” (Handel)—Master Lewis; Recit., “Ye people, rend your hearts,” and 
Air, “If with all your hearts” (Mendelssohn)—Mr Bathurst; “ Jerusalem ; 
(Mendelssohn)—Master Kelly; Chorus, “Then round about the starry throne’ 
(Handel)—by the Choir, ; 

Mr J. F, Burrows was accompanist. The pianoforte was kindly lent 
for the occasion by Messrs John Broadwood & Sons. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


EprxpurcH.—A successful week of opera was brought to a close 
at the Theatre Royal with Sir Julius Benedict’s Lily of Killarney, 
which was well received by the large audience, to many of whom, 
as it is some time since it was produced in Edinburgh, it had all the 
attraction of freshness. The music is bright and effective, and some 
of the airs have a charm altogether their own, though it is easy to 
understand why the work does not hold its place among hackneyed 
favourites. Not a little of the ‘‘go” is attributable to the Irish 
humour of Myles—a part, by the way, represented with inimitable 
spirit by Mr Charles Lyall. Miss Georgina Burns, as the “Colleen 
Bawn,” was an unqualified success, especially, perhaps, in the finale 
of the second act and in the concerted piece, ‘‘The Cruiskeen Lawn,” 
which was encored. The beautiful melody sung by Eily when sig- 
nalling with the candle light from the cottage to Hardress was also 
very sweetly rendered. Mr Turner, as Hardress Cregan, was a little 
unequal ; but Mr Ludwig, as Danny Mann, was good throughout. 
His recitative and air when Danny makes up his mind to rid Hardress 
of Eily—one of the gems of the evening—met with a hearty encore. 
The other parts were fairly taken, and, on the whole, the perform- 
ance, like those which preceded it during the week, was very 
enjoyable, quite worthy of the renown which the Carl Rosa company 
has won all over the country. 

Cork.—At the concert of the Musical Society, Gade’s cantata, 
The Crusaders, absorbed the first part of the programme, Mrs 
Upington, Messrs R. M. Keatinge, and J. Sullivan were the leading 
singers. The Assembly Rooms were crowded, and the performance, 
conducted by Dr Marks, was received with high favour. The 
chorus were on the alert, as this was the first occasion on which 
Gade’s work had been produced in Cork. The cantata was followed 
by a miscellaneous selection. This closed the season of our Musical 
Society, and subscribers look forward with pleasure to the autumn, 
when it is to be hoped the support it is entitled to will again be 
forthcoming, 


—o—— 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This society gave a very successful performance of Handel’s Samson 
in St James’s Hall on Friday evening last, to the marked content-. 
ment of an unusually large audience. If ever—ahsit omen—the old 
Saxon master goes out of fashion in England, Samson will be among 
the last of his oratorios to lie upon the shelf. Its vitality has suffered 
no perceptible abatement of late years, nor will it, we venture to say, 
while public consciousness of what is really great and good in music 
holds out against the assaults of ‘‘intensity” and hysteria. The 
oratorio, with its mere show airs taken out of it, is a string of gems. 
Every song and every chorus goes straight to mind and heart in 
virtue of rare expression and dramatic truth. A fine performance 
of the work is, therefore, always welcome, nor could that given on 
Friday night, especially fine as it was, be heard without pleasure in 
the continued existence of the society which made its enjoyment pos- 
sible. The choruses, with scarcely an exception, went well, under the 
strong-handed guidance of Sir Michael Costa, who infused into the 
singers much of his own decision. Mention should particularly be 
made of ‘‘Then round about the starry throne,” ‘‘To man God’s 
universal law,” and ‘‘ Fixed in His everlasting seat.” These have 
nothing in common save a reflection of Handel’s greatness, but they 
were rendered with an equality of merit that did honour to all con- 
cerned. Miss Annie Marriott's bright voice and intelligent delivery 
gave due effect to the music of Dalila. The young artist's chief 
success was, however, gained in ‘‘Let the bright seraphim” (trumpet 
obbligato Mr T. Harper), which she sang with immense spirit. Miss 
Marriott has it clearly in her power to become an oratorio singer of 
high rank, and the more she cultivates expression of the gentler 
emotions, to which the character of her voice does not easily lend 
itself, the sooner will that position be reached. Mdme Patey re- 
peated a familiar and matter-of-course triumph in the contralto airs. 
‘*Return, O God of Hosts,” and ‘‘ Ye sons of Israel now lament” 
are arrows in the well-stocked quiver of this accomplished lady that 
never miss their mark. Mr Maas, with further experience, will do 
complete justice to ‘‘ Total eclipse,” but even now he is master of 
‘*Why doth the God of Israel sleep?”’, ‘‘Thus when the sun,” and 
the other solos of the Hebrew champion. So vigorously did he, with 
Mr Bridson, bring out the dramatic effect of ‘‘Go, baffled coward,” 
that the audience insisted upon a repetition. Mr Bridson’s ‘‘Honour 
and Arms” was a further success, and as much must be said em- 
phatically of Mr F. King’s ‘How willing my paternal love” and 
‘Thy glorious deeds.” Mr Willing ably presided at the organ, and 
M. Sainton was in his usual place as chef d’attaque.—D. 7, 








Gaetano Coronaro’s 7’ramonto has been produced at Vicenza. 


| interest to the revival of Rossini’s last 





SARAH BERNHARDT’S RETURN TO BOSTON. 


Bernhardt has returned to the “Hub,” to play this time not 
in the Globe Theatre, as before, but in the spacious Boston, where 
last evening she appeared in the much-maligned but ever popular 
play of Camille. In the personal appearance of the great actress 
there has been no perceptible change since we first saw her. Her 
long and jolting jaunt through the States seems to have told on 
her not in the least. Ter face has lost not a particle of its girl- 
ish freshness, the eyes retaining their light and the expressive 
features preserving their singular sweetness, The audience, as 
on the first night of her first engagement, welcomed her in the 
beginning with a round of applause that was almost stingy, but 
warmed up as the play proceeded, calling her before the curtain 
three times at the end of the fourth act, and once at the end of 
every other act except the third, in which, nevertheless, to our 
mind, she does her finest work. Mdlle Bernhardt’s Camille is the 
same wonderful performance as ever, and, like all other efforts of 
genius, grows with acquaintance. No one approaches her in this 
part, and in the scene with Armand’s father in the third act she 
so far transcends all other actresses as to render comparison 
impossible. The company still maintains its respectable level. 
In the lobby, as usual, was to be seen Mr Jarrett, welcoming with 
his paternal kindliness all friends and acquaintances, old and new. 
To-night a packed house will enjoy the first production in Boston 
of the younger Dumas’ great play, L’Etrangere. 

Boston Daily Globe, March 29, 1881. ~ 








The French Society for encouraging Greek Studies has presented 
Gevaert with its annual prize for his work on ancient music. 


Tue Grand-Théitre at Montpelier has been burnt to the ground, 
only the bare walls remaining. The opera (Hamlet) had finished 
at midnight, and an hour later the fire broke out; so that no lives 


were sacrificed. Incendiarism is suspected. 


THE concert in the Paris Trocadéro in aid of the sufferers by 
the Nice disaster, with the concourse of Mdme Adelina Patti, 
several of the principal artists from the Comédie-Francaise, and 
delegates, vocal and instrumental, from other sources, realised the 
handsome sum of 70,000 francs. 


Her Masesty’s Toratre.—Mr Mapleson’s prospectus for the 
approaching season does not require a long initiatory notice. The 
‘subscription ” is limited to twenty nights, and the theatre opens 
on Saturday, May 7th. There are secessions from each depart- 
ment of the vocal company, some few more or less important. 
But our chief concern being with what we have to expect, it is 
useless to turn back. Enough that a troupe numbering in its 
ranks Mdmes Christine Nilsson and Etelka Gerster, Mdlles Lilli 
Lehmann and Vanzandt (sopranos), Mdme Trebelli, Mdlles Tre- 
melli and Anna di Belocca (contraltos), Signors Campanini, 
Ravelli, and Fancelli, with Mr Joseph Maas (tenors), Signors 
Galassi, Del Puente, Rota, and Nannetti (barytones and basses) — 
supposing them at all times ready when their services are 
in demand—is assuredly one not to be under-estimated. The 
orchestra and chorus will differ in no material respect from 
those of last year, except that the duties of conductor are 
now to be shared between Signor Arditi and Signor Faccio 
(from the Scala), whose Milanese instrumentalists won fame and 
honour at the orchestral tournament in the Paris Trocadéro, 
Mdme Kattie Lanner is again directress of the ballet, with 
Mdme Cavalazzi in front of the bevy of Terpsichoreans ; while the 
band of the Scots Guards, led by Mr J, P. Clarke, is secured for 
the military music, With regard to novelty in the way of operas 
to be produced, only one is specified—J/ Rinnegato, music by 
Baron Bodog-Orezy, the chief character in which is assigned to 
Mdme Gerster, a compatriot of the Baron’s, So much has been 
heard about the Hungarian amateur and his work, that it is well 
to submit it to the test of public opinion. When to this are 
added Semtramide, with Mdme Nilsson as the Babylonian Queen, 
a part she has never previously essayed = will give special 

talian opera), and, as a 
matter of course, the reproduction, for the same artist, of Boito’s 
Mefistofele, which so materially helped the fortunes of the estab- 
lishment at the end of last summer, further remarks are uncalled 
for. In any case there is a repertory of thirty-five operas to 
choose from when expedient,—Graphic, 
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A CASE BOTH SAD AND PRESSING. 








a a 


On Change. 


Dr Quincre.—Here’s a case ! 

Dr SHIPpPING.—What case ? 

Dr Quince (taking circular from his pocket ).—Read. 
Dr Surppine (reading. ) 





“TO THE CHARITABLE. 


‘T have great need of two month’s holiday in Switzerland ; 
I can do it (with rigid economy) for £200. I have £1 10s. 
towards the expenses. Will some humane people combine to | 
make up the small deficit ? “*A Datty Critic.” 





Dr Quince.—This is a sad case ! 
Dr Suirrina,—I shall stick it on pillar-post (sticks it on pillar- 


t). 
Dr Quince.—We are humane people ; what will you subscribe ? 
Dr Surprine.—Poor fellow ! Oecit slowly. ) 
Dr Quince.—Mean as ever! I wish I could help in the matter. 
I would—— 
Daily Critic appears. 
Dr Quince.—Ah ! (exit precipitately. ) 
Daity Critic,—Oh, human nature! (vanishes. ) 
—_—g—— 
WAIES. 


Mad. Montigny-Rémaury has returned to Paris after her new 
triumphs in England. 
Mad. Valleria has arrived in London to fulfil her engagement with 
Mr Gye at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Verdi has returned to Genoa. __ 
Marie Wieck has been playing at Konigsberg. 
Miss Minnie Hauk has been “starring” in Zurich. 
Friedrich Kiel, of Berlin, has composed a new Requiem. 
G. Gallignani has written a new opera, entitled Nestorio. 
Castelmary, the bass, now in Milan, is engaged for Buenos Ayres. 
me composer, Giovanni Chiampo, has died in Turin, aged 
Pp Sarasate and Anton Rubinstein intend making a concert-tour in 
pain. 
—_ Mancinelli is appointed director of the Liceo Musicale, 
ogna, 
Mad. Schréder-Hanfstiingl has been singing at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna. 
A new theatre is to be commenced at once on the site of that lately 
burnt down at Aliprandi. 
Rummel, the pianist, will shortly leave New York for London, 
where he intends settling. 
Handel's Judas Maccabeus was performed at the last concert of 
the Singacademie, Breslau. 
Wagner’s Rienzi was recently performed, for the first time, in 
Ghent by the German company. 
Engel, formerly of the Paris Opéra-Comique, has appeared at 
Antwerp, as Eleazar in La Juive. 
It is proposed to erect in Brescia a monument to Benedetto Mar- 
eello, long resident in that town. 
Mad. Annette Essipoff has returned to Vienna after a long tour. 
She goes in the autumn to Spain. 
Bozzelli, hitherto of the Milan Conservatory, has accepted an 
appointment as professor of singing in Dublin. 
The Societ&é Musicale Romana have offered a prize for the best 
oratorio, Italians only being allowed to compete. 
The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Francis Joseph Cross 
on Becker, Intendant of the Ducal Theatre, Gotha. 





The theatre recently destroyed by fire at Nice was erected in 1827 
after plans by the engineer, Sig. Brunati, of Turin. 

J. B. Grognier, ‘dit Quélus,” has resigned the post of Pro- 
fessorship of Elocution at the Brussels Conservatory. 

The Théatre du Chateau d’Eau, Paris, is announced to open for 
opera on the Ist of May, under the management of Millet. 

Among the artists who have recently appeared at Monte Carlo are 
Saint-Saéns ; De Vroye, flautist ; Faure; and Mdlle Rabany. 

A Morning Concert at the Paris Trocadéro, for the sufferers by 
the burning of the Theatre at Nice, brought 76,000 francs. 

A one-act opera, (Quentin Matys, ou le Forgeron d Anvers, text by 
Delmotte, music by Albert Jacques, has been produced at Verviers. 

Le Veau d’or, ‘‘a lyric drama in three parts,” words by Privat, 
music by Canne, has been produced at the Grand-Théatre, Marseilles. 

The Grand-Théatre, Montpellier, has been destroyed by fire. The 
misfortune is suspected to be the work of an incendiary. No lives 
were lost. 

The New Musical Society, Brussels, under the direction of 
Warnots, announce an Easter performance of Berlioz’s Damnation 
de Faust. 

Niemann is engaged for a limited number of nights at the Stadt- 
theater, Breslau, whence he proceeds next month to fulfil a similar 
engagement at Vienna. 

A sixteen-year-old student, named Spinelli, of the College of Music, 
Naples, has produced in the theatre of the institution an operetta, 
entitled J Guanti Gialli. 

Fessler, baritone of the Ducal Operatic Company in Gotha, and 
a Saxe-Coburg Chamber-Singer, goes in September to the Stadttheater, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The Boston (U.S.) Handel and Haydn Society were to give Bach’s 
Passion Music according to Saint Matthew on Good Friday, and Men- 
delssohn’s Saint Paul on Easter Sunday. 

According to the official returns of the American Consul at Berlin, 
the value of the musical instruments exported, during 1880, from 
his consular district to the United States, was 273,065 marks. 

Ponchielli has promised to write a four-banded Fantasia to be 
played at the concert in the Teatro della Cannobiana, Milan, for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the earthquake at Casamicciola. 








REFERRING to the destruction by fire of the Theatre at Nice, 
the XIXth Siecle gives the following list of Paris theatres destroyed 
in the same way :—The Grand Opera was burnt down in 1768; 
the Délassements Comiques, in 1781; the Théatre Lazari, in 1798; 
the Cirque, also in 1798; the Théatre-Francais, in 1799 and 1818; 
the Cirque Olympique, in 1826; the Gaité, in 1837 ; the Théatre 
Italien, also in 1837; the Vaudeville, in 1888; the Diorama, in 
1839; the Théatre des Nouveautés, in 1866; the Théatre de 
Belleville, also in 1866; the Hippodrome, in 1869; the Théatre 
de la Porte Saint-Martin, in 1871; and the Grand Opera, in 1873. 
In the French provinces, the principal fires of this kind occurred 
at Bordeaux, in 1855; at Angers, in 1865; at Brest, in 1866; and 
at Lyons, in 1880. 

Viexna.—At the last Philharmonic Concert we heard a new 
overture, by Brahms, entitled Akademische Fest-Ouverture, in which 
various well-known Students’-Songs are interwoven, and which, 
thanks to its splendid instrumentation, must be classed among its 
composer’s most effective works. At the same concert we made the 
acquaintance of M. Ovid Musin, a distinguished young violin- 
virtuoso, from Belgium, who played within the dreaded precincts of 
our Philharmonicists, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. M. Ovid Musin, 
an artist in the best acceptation of the word, might have hit, 

erhaps, on something—Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, or one by 

Jieuxtemps, for instance—more fitted to his individuality, but, 
apart from this, he achieved a striking success, which culminated in 
an effective cadence from the pen of Léonard (his old master). 
Judging from the ‘“ Artists’ Evening,” the day previous, when M. 
Musin, amid enthusiastic applause, performed a Suite by Ries, the 
Souvenir de Moscou, by Wieniawski, and a charming Mazurka (dedi- 
cated to Mdme Celia Trebelli) of his own composition, his especial 
domain is rather that of the virtuoso and bravura style, to which he 
brings technical skill, purity of intonation, and briliant execution. 
We are pleased to think we shall hear him again, in conjunction 
with Mdme Trebelli, at a concert of his own, on the 5th inst., in 
the large room of the Musical Union. According to report, the 
two artists (in association with an eminent — will make, in 
the autumn, a long concert-tour in Germany, Russia, and Austria. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

*“*his work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 











the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 


relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by thie faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in DrCopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,). 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1jd. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists throuylout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 





NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


W. GODFREY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘As a piece of dance music, may safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
Quadrille,’ by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘ The Lady of tie 
Lea,’ ‘ Killarney,’ ‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly boys.’ We are sure that the mere names of these o!d favourites 
suftice.”— Daily Telegraph. 





Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 


MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 


Sona, 
Words by HENRY CARRINGTON. 
Music by 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





New Edition, 7 


LA FIORAINA. 


OHANSON TOSCANE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
J. BLUMENTHAL, 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 

rices. 

' Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 





COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OABE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fiugered 
EpwakpD F. RimBAULT. Price 1s, éd° net, - ¥ 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 










THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 

THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. i 
THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- ee 
' THE SONGS OF FRANCE. - GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the a 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). : 









The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 












BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). ; SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
The above have German and English Words. 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 
* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 























DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s. each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. | 3. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN, 








Mr GYE has the honour to announce that the Opera Season of 1881 will commence on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19th. 





The following are the Arrangements for the Season, and they will be adhered to as nearly as circumstances will permit :— 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Mdme ADELINA PATTI, Mdme SEMBRIOCH, 

Malle JOSEPHINE DE RESZKE (her First Appearance in England), 
Mdme FURSOH-MADIER (her First Appearance in England), 
Mdlle ALWINA VALLERIA, Mdlle MANTILLA, 

Mdlle ELLY WARNOTS (her First Appearance in England), 
Mdlle GUEROLIA (her First Appearance in England), 

Mdlle OLGA MORINI, 

Mdlle SONNINO, Mdme CORSI, and Mdme ALBANI. 


Mdme SOALOHI, Mdlle GHIOTTI, and Mdlle PASQUA, 


Signor NICOLINI, 
Signor MIERZWINSKY (his First Appearance in England), 
Herr LABATT (his First Appearance in England), 
Mons. VERGNET (his First Appearance in England), 
Signor MARINI, 
Signor PERUGINI (his First Appearance in England), 
Signor IGENIO CORSI, Signor MANFREDI, Signor FILLE, 


and 
Signor GAYARRE. 


Mons. LASSALLE, 
Signor SANTE ATHOS (his First Appearance in England), 
Herr BULSS (his First Appearance in|England), 
Signor UGETTI, and Signor COTOGNI, 


Mons, GAILHARD, 
Mons. DAUPHIN (his First Appearance in England), 
Mons. GRESSE (his First Appearance in England), 
Signor SILVESTRI, Signor CIAMPI, Signor SCOLARA, 
Mr GRIFFIN (his First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera), 
Signor RAGUER, and Signor DE RESZKE. 


“TAfricaine” =... uu. eee ee, Meyerbeer. 
“LEtoiledu Nord” ..  .. —... Meyerbeer. 
“(Les Huguenots”... ...  ...  «.. Meyerbeer. 
**Dinorah” ... ane .« Meyerbeer. 
“ Roberto il Diavolo” ... Meyerbeer. 
“Le Prophéte” . .. Meyerbeer. 
“Don Giovanni” ... 

“* Le Nozze di Figaro” 

“Tl Flauto Magico” ne 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” 
“* Guglielmo “é ‘is 
i. glee 

“La Gazza Ladra” 

“ Semiramide ” 

** Lucrezia Borgia” , 
“ Don Pasquale” ... ... Donizetti. 
“ La Favorita” a8 ‘ei ... Donizetti. 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” at ... Donizetti 
“La Figlia del Reggimento Ns .. Donizetti. 
« T/Elisir d’Amore’ ne ws .. Donizetti. 


“Norma” .., see 
“ La Sonnambula” 
“T Puritani” 

“La Traviata” 

“Tl Trovatore” 

“* Rigoletto” a 
“* Ballo in Maschera 
** Don Carlos” 5 
 Ernani” ... 

** Luisa Miller” 

“ Aida” be 
**‘Martha” ... ies 
** Alma |’Incantatrice” 
“Fra Diavolo” ... 

‘** Masaniello’ ie 
“Le Domino Noir” 


... Mozart. 
... Mozart. 

. Mozart. 
... Rossini. 
.-» Rossini. 
... Rossini. 
.-. Rossini. 
... Rossini. 
.. Donizetti. 


‘‘ Fidelio” ... . 
“ Orfeo” 





During the Season a Selection will be made of those Operas of the foregoing 


Répertoire which have, from time to time, proved to be the most acceptable 
to the Subscribers and the Public, in addition to which 
Will be revived Rossrn1’s Opera, “‘OTELLO,” principal characters by Mdme 
ADELINA PATTI and Signor NICOLINI. 
Also will be produced, ANron RuBINSTEIN’s Opera, “IL DEMONIO,” 





REPERTOIRE. 


“Linda di Chamouni” ... 


‘** Les Diamans de la Couronne” 


Conductors, Composers, and Directors of the Music: 
Signor BEVIGNANI, 
Mons, JOSEPH DUPONT 
(Of the Conservatoire Royal, and the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brussels), 


Director of Private Concerts: Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Principal Dunseuses : 
Mdlle ROSINA VIALE (her First Appecasnce in pee), 
Mdlle L. REUTERS, Mdlle E. REUTERS, Malle REUTERS. 


ae Herr Sar. 
Assistant Stage Manager Signor Lago. 
Principal Violin Solo... oa vo bes 7 Mr CARRODUS. 
Leader of the Military Band ... re ‘ep ie .. Herr L. SAAR. 
Leader of the Ballet... ae ss Mr BreTJEMANN. 
Organist... ies Mr PirTMan. 
Maitre de Ballet ... Mons, HANSEN, 

em Signor ForTUNATI and 

Suggeritori = { Saeeer SONNINO. 
Repetiteur de Chceur Signor OaRLO CorsI. 
Decorator ... A Mr LaBHART. 
Machinist ... Mr. WHITE. 


Maestro al Piano 


The personnel of 
THE ORCHESTRA as well as that of THE OHORUS 
Will remain nearly the same as last Season. 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Mdme DuBreEvIL, Mons, 
FEr@naErt, &c., &c, 
Mr Dayes, Mr OAaney, 
and Assistants. 


Stage Manager ae aoe ° 
Artistes Costumiéres  ,,, oon ees ove eos { 


Scenic Artists... ion ads oes soe os { 


+ Gounod, 
... Gounod, 
s+» Ricci. 

«. Weber, 
... Thomas, 
... Thomas, 
.. Campana, 
... Cimarosa, 
... Poniatowski, 
... Gomez, 
.-. Wagner. 
-» Wagner, 
... Wagner. 
« Nicolai. 


.. Donizetti. 
... Bellini, 
... Bellini, 
... Bellini. 
. Verdi. 
.. Verdi. 
. Verdi. 
Verdi. 
.. Verdi. 
.. Verdi. 
«. Verdi. 
a. Verdi, 
... F otow, 
... Flotow, 
... Auber, 
... Auber, 
... Auber. 
. Auber. 


‘“* Faust e Margherita” ... 
‘Romeo e Giulietta” .., 
“ Crispino e la Comare”... 
“ Der Freischiitz”’... . 
‘*Hamlet” ... cm 

“ Mignon” ... sae 

“* Esmeralda ” ine se 
“Le Astuzie Femminili” 


“Gelmina”’... 

“Tl Guarany ” 

** Lohengrin ” 

“Tannhauser” —..,. ii F 

“Tl Vascello Fantasma” ne 

“ La Vispe Comare di Windsor” 

“ Paolo e Virginia ” =e -& ... Victor Masse, 

‘*Santa Chiara” .. ... The Duke of Saxe Coburg, 

“Les Amants de Verone” Marquis d’Ivry, 

: “Tl Re di Lahore” : ... Massenet, 

... Beethoven, “Le Pre aux Clercs” +» Herold, 

she ... Gluck, | ‘*Ketella” ... iss nf ese .». Cohen, 
principal characters by Mdme ALBANI, Mons, LASSALLE (which will be 
the First Opera by this celebrated maestro ever given in England). 

And Mozari’s Opera, “IL SERAGLIO,” principal character by Mdme 
SEMBRICH. 

If timeshould permit, towards the end of the season, Boiro’s Opera, “ MEFISTO- 
PELE,” will be produced (for the First Time at the Royal Italian Opera). 





FLORAL HALL CONCERTS.—The Floral Hall Concerts will take place as in previous Seasons. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF THIRTY-FOUR NIGHTS, but as there will (after the first week) be regularly Four Opera Nights in each week, 
viz., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Subscribers will, by making known their wishes at the commencement of the season, have the choice of selecting 


either Two (or more) of those Four Nights. 


*,* The attention of Subscribers is particularly requested to this privilege. 


TERMS (for Thirty-Four Nights). 


Boxes on the Second Tier (for Four Persons) ioe =: 70 Guineas, 
Ditto First Tier, at the Side _,, ee sos - 10 4 
Ditto do, Central — 140i, 
Ditto Grand Tier * 200 


“All Subscriptions to be Paid in Advance. 


Boxes on the Pit Tier (for Four Persons) 
Orchestra Stalls ae oe ues oe 
Balcony Stalls . 


Amphitheatre Stalls, first and Second Rows do, 


On account of the constantly inereasing expenses in connection with the Royal Italian Opera, especially the very large outlay incurred by the engagement of so 


many eminent artists, it has been found necessary to increase the nightly price of the Orchestra Stalls from 21s. to 25s, 


It is hoped that the Subscribers and the 


Public will recognise the advisability of such a step, and will sanction the first slight advance which has been made for the last thirty years, 
BALCONY STALLS.—In order to comply with an often expressed desire, a Balcony has been formed in the centre of the Tier, immediately over the Grand 


Tier, and has been furnished with spring-seated arm-chairs, 
access during the evening to the Crush Room and all the best parts of the House. 


Visitors to this portion of the house will be admitted through the Grand Entrance, and will have free 
The charge for these Balcony Stalls is fixed at 15s. 


Subscribers of last Season are respectfully requested, if they wish to retain tlieir Boxes or Stalls, to notify the same, at once, to MR E 
Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, where applications for Boxes and Stalls are to be made, s ‘ of hmibmnibs edeiog 
Also of Mr Mircueti, Messrs Lacon & OLLIER, Mr Buss, Messrs Cuappeti, and Mr Ouutvier, Bond Street; Mr SAMUEL HAYES, Regent Street; 
LEADER & Oo., 62, Piccadilly ; Mr ALFRED Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, O'd Bond Street; and of Messrs KEITH, Prowse & Co., rhs Cheapside. end 


Royal ITALIAN OPERA, ‘VENT GARDEN, March, 1881. 
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